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OR RENT.—AT OCEAN CITY, N. J., A NEW 
seven-room cottage. All newly furnished. 
Apply to owner, MARK BANER, 
Box 222, Ocean City, N J. 


OARDERS WANTED. LARGE AND “AIRY 
rooms, large porch, lawn, home-like. Fifty- 
second Street Station P. R. R. 
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58rd and Media Ave., Ser eeene Pa. 


| OSITION WANTED. —COMPANION OR GOV- 


| erness, by young lady, Friend. Best refer- 
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ANTED, WITHIN FOUR SQUARES OF 

Broad Street Station, plain boarding for man 

and wife in Friends family. Will furnish 
and care forown room. Terms low. Address G. W. 
A., P. O. Box 222, Bristol, Pa. 


OUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF FRIENDS’ 
School and student of Business College, de- 
sires position as book-keeper or teacher. Ad- 

dress K., this office. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — 
hocken Dairies. Special attention 


Philadelphia Penna, a. ee GSEPH Ly 


HILADELPHIA SHOPPING ATTENDED TO 
PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. 
Address AMY R. CONROW, 1622 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
No charge to customers for services. 
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ven - ay 


Cedarcroft. 


Having taken a large house in Hat 
boro’, on the Reading Railroad, 15 
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modaté Summer Boarders 


with comforts of good home, plenty of 
shade, good water, everything in season. 


One mile from Horsham Meeting ; terms 


reasonable. Address 


ELIZABETH F. NEWPORT, 
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satisfaction. 

A fair hose, 734 — a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
beav "hose, 15 cents a foot Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low PE Send - order 
by mail. Ee. PEIRCE 

__19 NORTH SECOND sTaeeT, PHILADELPHIA. 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 


\ MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
Our popularity with the Oculists is the result of | 
fine work. Ovr prosperity with the public is the re- 
sult of moderate prices and polite attention. 
W. C. BODEN 4&4 CO., OPTICIANS, 
8. E.Cor Walnut and isth Sts., Philad’a. 
‘ Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled. 
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| Jenin Faber Miller, 
Hatboro’, Montgomery Co., Peansyivenia. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 30, 1894. 


Bonds of THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, of Series “‘ Q,’’ dated June 1, 
1888, payable eight days after date, but redeemable 
at the C aeeny ’s option after five years from date, 
will be paid on presentation at the Office of the 
Company, 113 South Fourth Street, or can be ex- 
changed for new bonds of a similar character. as 
the holders may elect, on Monday, April 2, 1894. 
Interest on Bonds of Series *‘ Q’ will cease after 
HENRY 8. TENER, ‘Treasurer. 


This Week We Offer _ 


Facts and Fiction of Life.’’ (Social Science.) 
Helen H. Gardener. $1.00. 
‘* Our Heredity from God.” E. P. Powell. $1.75. 
“Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man.’’ Theodore Parker. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
“The Russian Refugee.” 
Paper. 50 cents. 
“Where Brooks Go Softly.” 
some gift book. $1.50. 
*,*Send for catalogue of current books. 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





Wilson. 618 pages. 


Poems. Hand- 


~ Young Friends’ Association. 


The next monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held on Second-day evening, Fourth 


| month gth, at 8 o’clock, in the Library, 15th 


and Race Sts. 

The papers presented will be : 

1. Review of Chapter VI., Vol. III. of Jan- 
ney’s History, by Wm. E. Walter. 

2. A Sketch of the Life of Wm. Allen, by 
Emma S. Webster. 


AROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


509 SwEDE Sraune, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Thomas H. Speakman, | 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


School, City, 
and County 


Warrants 


| rank next to Governments as to Safely, as to Safety, yield 634 to 


7 per cent. income and over. Also, 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 


To make way Fe + New Line 


of Spring Goods. 


| we are making up Winter Garments at re- 


_markably LOW PRICES. 


' Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


109. N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, | 


1898. Fuli College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineerng, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
a: laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 


For circulars TL Principal 


LOUIS B. A 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. jal care will 
be —~ to the moral and religious training of the 
pa > who are concerned Friends. 

or 


ars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
= courses preparing for admission to 
or furnishing a good business education. 


ten teachers, all specialists; | 


“The schol | 


will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | 


ing scholars, $150 per school 
under the care of Friends, and 


ear. The school is 
pleasantly located 


on Long Island, about 30 — from New York. For | 


catalogue and Re ress 
FRANELIN P. WILSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, ere 
Glen Cove, Long di. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla: , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. y and 
leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock 8t. Philadel phia. 


HENRY | HOuSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
c Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 
ELLIS. coc messy op, 12 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters, Buiwoers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
191?Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & CAMBLE CO., CIN'TI, 


«os WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St.., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








i. Ornamental 
and Plain Enameled 


lron Bedsteads 


- For Hospital, Institution, 
and Family Use. 


The Celebrated Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


Wholesale and retail, at Lowest Prices. Send for | 


Free Catalogue. Manufactured by 
ROBERT KELSO, 
254 S. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 








Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 





Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


“LINSPAR” | 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 
12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
/1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


-— — 


The Melos 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Open all the year, 
The Revere, Sum ji ez 


Refurnished and Improved. 





PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 





The Pennhurst, Ste eat. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WEBSTER’S 
~ INTERNATIONAL 
Entirely New. DIC TIONAR Y 


Abreast of the Times. 
ra ducator. 
, Successor of the 
**Unabridged.’’ 


Everybod 

| should own ths 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 


A Libraryin 
Itself. it also 


gives the often de- 
sired information 





concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 


ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
! ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
| cerning noted fictitious persons and places ; 
} translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 
valuable in the home, office, study, and 
schoolroom. 


The One Great Standard Authority. 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. 8. Supreme 
Court, writes: “ The International Dictionary is 
the perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to 
all as the one great standard authority.” 


Sold by All Booksellers. © 
WEBSTER'S 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


| Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 

i iarrDe not buy cheap photo- 
graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 

(HP send for free prospectus. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XIV. 

Now this is the mistake of persons generally, they look 
for the finding the invisible life in visibles. They run to ordi- 
nances and such ways of devotion, and think to find God 
there ; but do not wait to feel him in their hearts, and to 
be led by him into what he pleaseth. 

EDWARD BURROUGH. 


Edward Burrough, one of the most notable among the early com- 
panions and followers of George Fox, was born at Underbarrow, in 
Westmoreland, (England), about 1634, and died in Newgate prison, 
in London, “on the 14th of the month called February,’”’ 1662, ‘‘ hav- 
ing been a zealous preacher of righteousness about ten years.”” When 
George Fox visited Westmoreland, in 1652, ne “ went to Under barrow, 
to Miles Bateman’s ; and several going along with me, great reasonings 
I had with them, especially Edward Burrough.” He joined with 
Friends soon after this, and during his ten years’ service was one of 
their most active, acute, and earnest men. Thomas Ellwood gives a 
lively account of his meeting with him at Isaac Penington’s, in com- 
pany with James Nayler and others. He and Francis Audland began 
the work of organizing Friends, in London, in 1654, “ being the first 
that declared the truth pudficly’’ in that city, and he traveled and 
preached with effect in Ireland, in company with Francis Howgill. 

It was he who obtained from Charles II.,in 1661, the famous 
“‘ King’s missive ’’ to the authorities at Boston, commanding them to 
stay the persecution of the Quakers, and when the bill was introduced 
into Parliament, in the same year, designed to completely break up 
their meetings, he and Richard Hubberthorn and George Whitehead 
appeared first before a committee of the House of Commons, and sub- 
sequently at the bar of the House itself, to remonstrate against the 
measure, arguing ably against its manifest hardship and injustice. In 
the following year he fell a victim to it, as he was arrested while at 
the Friends’ meeting at the Bull and Mouth, in London, and taken by 
the soldiers to prison, where he died. Thomas Ellwood wrote an elegy 
upon his death, of which some few lines are quotable: 

** Righteousness was his robe ; bright majesty 
Deck’d his brow; his look was heavenly. 
Bold was he in his Master’s quarrel, and 
Undaunted ; faithful to his Lord’s command.”’ 


GOD’S NEARNESS. 
Ir is not high above the stars God walks, 
Removed far from all my grief and care; 


It is not from an uaknown height he looks, 
And listens to the pleading of my prayer. 


But, all his ageless strength about me cast, 
He walks with me these pathways lone and dim, 
His mighty, mighty love close bent to hear 
The faintest thought my soul breathes out to him. 
—Charles Macnamara, in S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN COMLY. 


Tue name of this Friend has been before the readers of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL by extracts from 
the published Journal of his life and religious labors, 
which afford a glimpse of his deep religious concern for 
the spiritual welfare of his fellow probationers, and his 
diligence in the occupancy of the ministerial gift con- 
ferred upon him. Without doubt these have proved in- 
teresting and acceptable to many minds, especially those 
imbued with a like concern and exercise of spirit—who 
can the more readily appreciate the varried experiences 
and baptisms of a faithful ambassador for the Truth. In 
the years to which these extracts refer, there were few of 
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the modern conveniences for travel which now render 
such religious service comparatively of easy accomplish- 
ment as regards physical comfort and welfare. On this 
point it might be well for the present generation to think 
and contrast the present facilities that now abound with 
the personal sacrifices such journeys required in earlier 
years. 

As a gospel minister, a devoted servant, and an humble 
laborer in his Master’s vineyard, we venerate the memory 
of John Comly, and we trace with an abiding interest 
the record of his experiences from childhood, obviously 
sensitive and inclined to nurture religious impressions, 
through the years of active manhood to the close of a 
long and useful life. Probably there are few who now 
remember or can recall the power that accompanied his 
ministry, his dignified deportment, and the true Christian 
spirit which characterized all his movements. With his 
aptitude for the acquisition of knowledge and capacity 
for imparting the same, coupled with an earnest desire to 
be doing good, he was induced, while yet in his minority, 
to engage in school teaching as a business congenial with 
his best feelings and judgment, which he pursued with 
marked industry and energy, and when the time came for 
him to settle in life with a well-chosen companion, their 
united concern and efforts resulted in the opening of a 
small boarding-school—at first for the benefit of young 
women ; subsequently it was changed to a ‘ boarding- 
school for boys and young men,’’ and was consistently 
and successfully maintained for several years. Experi- 
ence enlarged his capabilities and his aspirations ; he saw 
how much more than yet Aad been might be attained of 
valuable learning in the school-room, and he became, as 
it were, a pioneer in the advocacy of a more liberal edu- 
cation. Meagre, indeed, would now appear the choice 
of text-books which aided him in giving instruction to 
his pupils. School-books were not easily obtained and 
the variety was limited. To partially supply this defi- 
ciency, such was his interest in informing and expanding 
the youthful mind, that on some subjects, in place of books 
not to be procured, being a ready writer, he prepared 
and had framed lessons to be committed to memory on 
natural history, calculated to lead the thoughts innew 
channels, induce the habit of observation, and open 
up new sources of pleasure in the beauty and wonders of 
the natural world. 

His lively interest in the education of the rising gen- 
eration and his literary acquirements led to the compila- 
tion of a grammar and a spelling book, which were favor- 
ably received and used in a vast number of schools. 
Many persons there are who can recur with pleasure to 
their early acquaintance with the purity of the precepts 
contained in what is titled ‘‘ Comly’s Spelling Book.’’ 
Not only from a literary standpoint was his interest in 
and for the young steadily maintained,—he felt a concern 
that they should be supplied with wholesome, serious 
reading matter, both attractive and improving, by which 
their minds might be led to understand and adopt the 
views, sentiments and practices as considered impertant, 
pertaining to the healthful existence of our religious so- 
ciety. He lamented to find in Friends’ families much 
light, unprofitable literature, and some that was pernicious, 
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comparable to the fowls of the air ‘‘ which devoured the 
good seed.’’ 

As pertinent to this brief review of the character of 
John Comly, we give a few short extracts from the Intro- 
duction to the Journal of his life, as follows : 

‘« His deportment in our meetings for Divine worship 
was retired and reverent ; when called to public service 
the solemnizing effect of his ministry gave evidence that 
he was concerned to minister in the ‘ ability that God 
giveth,’ well understanding the truth of the solemn decla- 
ration, ‘ without me ye can do nothing.’ His manner 
was weighty and dignified, his language plain, clear and 
comprehensive, his voice harmonious, while he avoided 
all affected tones and gestures. His large experience and 
sound judgement qualified him to be eminently useful in 
the concerns of religious society, and wherever his ser- 
vices were called for he was found to be a faithful, labori- 
ous, and devoted servant of the Church. With natural 
powers which might have made him conspicuous in any 
station, he studiously avoided all popularity ; modest and 
retiring, he never sought to put himself forward, either in 
public assemblies or the social circle, choosing rather to 
walk in the footsteps of our Holy Pattern, who, when 
the multitude would have promoted him to worldly honor, 
immediately retired from the crowd and went into the 
mountain alone. His passage through the world was 
marked by great consistency, and the useful employ- 
ment of time, and as he drew nearer its end, his fulness 
of love was constantly manifested by increasing tender- 
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ness and affection toward all, his path resembling that of 


the just man, ‘ that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.’ ’’ * 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE AND MORAL PROGRESS. 
Papers read at the Friends’ Denominational Congress, Chicago, in 
Ninth month, 1893. The first by Anna M. Starr, Richmond, Indiana; 
the response by William M. Jackson, New York city. 
THE relation of spiritual culture and devotion to moral 
progress is a very close and an intimate one, so much so 
in fact, that it is the very foundation of all true moral 
progress. We know it to be true, that a strictly moral 
life is sometimes pursued from no higher motives than 
self-respect, and a desire to be held in high esteem by 
others, and to such lives the enemies of Christianity point 
with exultation. But, having its foundation in self, it is 
the ‘‘ house built upon the sand ’’ which, when assaulted 
by some sudden and fierce temptation, will surely be 
swept away. 

The solid rock of a spiritual life and love alone can 
lift us above and beyond the many temptations to which 
humanity is liable. Moral progress is a growth in the 
direction of right living and right thinking, under an 
overshadowing sense of our obligations to the Supreme 
Being, our Creator, and the Father of our spirits, to 
whom we owe allegiance, and whose righteous laws, set 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount, and revealed to us by 
the Inner Light, it should be our pleasure to obey. 

Mankind in this life 1s passing through a disciplinary 
stage, in which we find ourselves possessed of natural de- 
sires and propensities, which, under control, are produc- 
tive of peace and happiness, but which, when they con- 
trol us, are our sure degradation and ruin. 

On every hand we are met with duties to be performed, 
evils to be encountered, obstacles to be overcome, trials 
to be borne, and temptations to be resisted. and in all 
these dispensations spiritual culture and unswerving devo- 
ion to truth and purity is our only sure dependence. 
The Divine Father, who is the teacher of his children 
himself, opens our minds with direct revelations of his 
will, and as we open the door of our hearts at his knock- 





ing, he touches them with a love so intense and all-con- 
suming, as to destroy evil desires while we yield to its 
control. 

It seems to be the teaching, both of reason and revel- 
ation, that we are in entire dependence upon our Creator. 
He is our Father, and we his children. 

The parental relationship, as it exists in this life, is the 
nearest representation of our connection with our Maker. 

The reverence, honor, and obedience of a dutiful 
child to its parents, is what is due from us to our Heav- 
enly Father, while the protecting care, loving interest, 
and wise authority of the earthly parent is typical of 
God’s matchless love and forbearance to us in our way- 


wardness and many mistakes. 


We are all conscious of the fact that in the gratifica- 
tion of our sensual appetites, passions, and affections, all 
motives of action appeal to us from outside of ourselves ; 
we are free to choose or reject. But no power outside of 
ourselves can prevent us from loving God and our neigh- 
bor; neither can it prevent us from forgiving all who 
wrong or falsely accuse us. ‘‘ Man’s best gifts,’’ says 
Canon Farrar, ‘‘ lie beyond the power of man either to 
give or take away,’’ and herein lies the secret of that 
sweet inflow of peace and happiness which makes us real- 
ize for ourselves that joy is indeed one of the fruits of 
the Spirit, and that a good man cannot be unhappy, how- 
ever much the malevolence of others may try to make 
him so. 

How true we find it to be, as the mental philosophers 
tell us, that ‘‘ rectitude is strength,’’ and moral upright- 
ness is power, that power which ‘‘ maketh the righteous 
as bold asa lion.’’ Wayland, in his moral science, says : 
‘« The very existence of our moral nature, and the ability 
to love the pure and the good, emanate from the Father. 
As every object in nature is seen only by the reflecting 
rays of the sun, so every exhibition of goodness in 
humanity is only the reflection of Him who is the Father 
of Lights, ‘in whom is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning.’ ’’ 

The main obstacle with us is, that in our youth 
especially, self-indulgence is so much easier than self- 
denial, and sensual enjoyment so intense and real, while 
its penalties seem so remote and uncertain, that a large 
percentage of our youth are swept into the period called 
‘‘wild oats sowing ”’ little dreaming how bitter will be 
the reaping. Take, for example, one of the many bril- 
liant young men, who has been reared by Christian 
parents, with both precept and example pointing him in 
the direction of pure and upright conduct. Hee finds 
himself at the threshold of independent manhood, with 
fine health, pure blood, strong nerves, and happy, elastic 
spirits. He enters the gay world, resolving to put a 
strong restraint upon appetite and passion, and be a pure, 
honest, and upright man. But he makes the fatai mis- 
take of self-sufficiency ; he knows what is right, and he 
means to do it. Spiritual culture and devotion to the 
Divine impulses within him are not deemed to be essen- 
tials, and so, without the Great Pilot at the helm, he 
launches his barque upon the untried sea of life, only to 
meet temptations in such subtle guise that they are not 
even recognized to be temptations. First the wine cup, 
of which his gay companions are partaking, and which 
courtesy demands him to accept, all unconscious of its 
insidious fascinations. Step by step the ruin is wrought, 


until the chains ef a hopeless bondage, with its unnatural 
stimulus, has lighted other baleful and unhallowed fires, 
which lead him where the pure and good can never go, 
until, too late, he realizes that he is lost to virtue and 
honor, lost to any true happiness either in this life or i 
the life to come. 
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Alas! is not this the sad history of many thousands, 
who are treading the downward path to destruction, and 
bringing the gray hairs of honored parents in sorrow to 
the grave? 

How inexpressibly blessed then and all-important is 
the cultivation of our spiritual nature and devotion to its 
pure and peaceful laws, opening wide the door to moral 
progress, and as effectually closing it upon ‘‘ those fleshly 
lusts, which not only destroy the body but war against 
the soul.’’ In all periods of conflict and temptation, 
when the human will is vacillating between two lines of 
conduct, one of them at least questionable, a strong ap- 
peal to that moral sense which will not suffer the con- 
science to be violated even in the smallest matters, will 
bring the help and guidance of that Higher Power, which 
is a tower of everlasting strength, and causes a fountain 
of joy to spring up within us of never-ending freshness. 
«¢ Conscious virtue brings an invisible protection,’’ that 
is as a wall of adamant about us. It is in vain to flatter 
ourselves that we can violate moral laws and escape the 
consequences. ‘The truth remains, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ 


Therefore, let us cultivate a devotional spirit through | 
earnest, heartfelt prayer, which is the expression of our | 


adoration, thanksgiving, confession of sins, and supplica- 
tion for much needed blessings both spiritual and tem. 


poral, always accompanied with entire submission to the | 


Divine Will, either in the granting or withholding of our 
requests. ANNA M. STARR. 


RESPONSE BY WILLIAM M. JACKSON. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ has suffered great detri- 
ment by the additions that have been made to the record 
by the translators, and its meaning has been greatly im- 
paired by the interpretations put upon it by the church. 
The ‘* Revised Version,’’ has obliterated many of the addi- 
tions made to the record by the early fathers, and, for- 
tunately for the progress of pure religion, the interpreta- 
tions of the church are being brought under criticism. 
no direction is this more apparent than in the revision of 
religious opinion concerning the relation of morality to 
religion. No one who reads the accounts, as given by 
two of the evangelists (Matthew and Luke) can fail to 


notice the prominence given by the Great Teacher to the | 


laws of morality. In both, the Sermon on the Mount 
stands almost first in His discourses. 


that this Sermon, so called, was not given, as we now find 


it, in one connected discourse, but that it is a collection | 
of excerpts from various discourses ; this, however, does | 


not affect the proposition that, in the mind of Jesus, mo- 
rality is the fundamental principle in religion. 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers 
that are ‘‘the light of the world.’’ It is the ‘‘ good 
works that are seen’’ that cause righteousness to grow in 
the world ; the righteousness that must be exceeded is the 
Pharisaical righteousness, that was not, indeed, hypocrit- 
ical, as theologians are apt to translate it, but which was 
so ceremonial and superficial that philanthropy found no 
place in it. The New Commandments were: 


from the truth; not to resist evil but to love one’s ene- | 


mies. This last was made equal to the first of the Mosaic 
Commandments, and inseparably bound up with it, as the 
two most sacred obligations laid upon mankind. And, 
that there might be no doubt at all as to the application 
in that beautiful parable of the man who fell among 
thieves, our ‘‘ neighbor ’’ is shown to be any human being 
whom we have the power to help, and not merely our 
friend or fellow-citizen. 

If this be a correct interpretation of the teaching of 


ree aD 


In | 


It is probably true | 


It is the | 


Not to be | 
angry; not to think impure thoughts; not to swerve | 
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the Great Master, then spiritual culture and devotion are 
dependent upon progress in morals. First in order, is 
love to man; without it there can be no love for God. 
‘¢He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.’’ I. John iv. : 
2c. Love to God and its fundamental love to man are of 
the same nature, for as ‘‘ John the beloved ”’ again writes, 
‘¢ Every one that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God.”’ 

Thus ‘‘ we climb up to the love of God by our love of 
lesser man ’’ in the natural order of the learner, from the 
less to the greater, and in God’s order of development, 
‘*first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ 

The first essential is to put trust in God’s leading. 
Putting trust in God is not, indeed, to trust what some 
one has said about God, or what we read about God, or 
even the best that we have thought about God, but in 
what we know about God in the present ; in what God 
inspires us to do each day. Putting trust in God, I un- 
derstand, is putting trust, intuitively, in the law of God 
in the heart. This was the message of George Fox, and 
it embodies the very essence of Quakerism. As George 
| Fox phrased it, it is simply to ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ or to 
| rely upon the inward motions of the Spirit by which, he 
said, all ‘‘ opinions and religions are to be tried.’’ 

Fifteen hundred years before this Paul declared that 
‘¢that which may be known of God is manifest in men ’’ 
(Romans i.: 19), affirming thus that to all people has come 
this Divine Light, this manifestation of God. It is the 
source of all righteousness ; it underlies every feeling of 
| sympathy and friendship among men ; it inspires parental 
love; it is the soul of all integrity, all uprightness, all 
nobility. It begets every phase of virtue and goodness 
and holiness. ‘The first and ultimate and only test of our 
| trust in God is the estimate we place upon the moral and 
‘social obligations that are revealed unto us. 

These are the stepping stones that lead to higher 
things. ‘These are the rounds by which we mount to 
heaven, and the conditions that bring the soul to God. 
For in fulfilling these we are assimilating our character 
to the Divine; we are enabling the Christ to triumph 
in our hearts. 

This process of growth was recognized by the Society 
of Friends at an early period in their history, and, as a 
| result of this recognition, there has been drawn up, not 
a statement of faith, not a system of rituals, but a code 
| of morals ; a discipline for the training of its membership 
in the school of righteousness. Has a member fallen into 
immoral habits, it is assumed without question that he 

has disobeyed the Light within; he has dishonored a 
| manifested duty and if, under the admonitions of his 
fellows, he does not amend his life, he has disunited him- 
| self from the Religious Society that holds it true that 
morality underlies righteousness, and that as the disciple 
| emphatically says, ‘‘ If a man say I love God and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar.’’ 

To sum up, then, Quakerism recognizes moral progress 
as fundamental (assuredly dependent upon the power and 
inspiration of God for its existence), and that it leads up 
| to a higher condition where perfect love makes morality 
automatic and no longer an effort to resist temptation. 
It is where morality merges into righteousness ; that is, 
| where men cease to do wrong, or think evil, not because 
of a fear of law, or a fear of man, or a fear of anything, 
but because of a love of truth, of a love of virtue, of a 
love of goodness, of a love of God. Then it is that 
moral obligations are realized to be an expression of 
God’s thought in man’s spiritual nature, and perfect 
obedience to manifested duty, to be the highest form of 
devotion and the purest method of spiritual culture. 
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FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
IV.—PERSECUTION AND SUFFERING, (Concluded). 
(Continued from Third month 24.) 


| some cases the punishment fitted the crime. Thus a dis- 
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trainer of a horse would lose his own. Dishonest in- 


| formers who for a while waxed fat with their moieties, 


' died without enough money to bury them. 


AsouT this time, 1674, came William Edmundson to the 


Island, (Barbadoes). He had large meetings, and many 
were convinced, ‘‘ which angered Priest Ramsey, who 
made complaint to the Governor that said Edmundson 
was a Jesuit, from Ireland, who pretended to be a Quaker, 
and to make negroes Christians; but who would make 
them rise and cut their throats.’’ Hearing of his in- 
tended arrest Edmundson called on the Governor, and so 


reasoned with the persecutor that he released him under | 


promise of coming next day to Council. ‘* This he kept 
and many eminent men of the Island came with him. 
Priest Ramsey appeared and would prove from Edward 
Burrough’s Book that the Quakers were Heretics, Traitors, 
and Blasphemers; but failed. The Governor checked 
him; Council frowned upon him; so Priest Ramsey was 
forced to get on his knees and beg Pardon.’’ 

In 1676 another act was passed to punish those allow- 
ing negroes to go to Friends’ meetings, whereby inform- 
ers got one-half the value of such negroes, the public the 
other half; also preventing any one teaching school who 
would not take the oath of allegiance ; also any foreigner 


from preaching at Quaker meetings, ‘‘ under penalty of 


imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 pounds of Muscovado 
Sugar.”’ As the life of these meetings was sustained by 
ministering Friends from ‘* beyond seas,’’ every visit 
from the more powerful sending a thrill throughout Bar- 
badian Quakerdom which the local ministry were in sore 
straits to keep alive, it is easy to see that the last section 
was fatal in its effect. 

In 1678 there were 110 new cases of suffering, involv- 
ing in fines alone 358,600 pounds of sugar. Again did 
the Meetings for Sufferings protest, but with no avail. 
Between 1681 and 1685 ninety more cases of suffering, 
involving a loss of 500,000 pounds of sugar, mainly for 
not training. 

In 1687 fines amounting to £1,812 were collected ; 
sugar no longer being the unit of value. 

In 1689 came William and Mary to the throne of 
England, and as soon as these heard the plaints of Friends 
in Barbadoes, they granted them relief. It took some 
time for this to become properly effective, for the same 
authorities were in control. The fines in three years 
amounted to £742. 


Some were 
carried away with ‘* Strange Diseases and Noisome Dis- 
tempers.”’ A Marshal had one of his children ‘struck 
dead by Thunder in School, and though he had unjustly 
taken 22,000 pounds of Sugar ran off in Debt.’’ An- 
other who had distrained ‘‘ fell from his Horse and morti- 
fied and then died ; a Spectacle of Horror.’’ 

One John Batt, junior, became so conscience smitten 
on his death bed that he signed a statement, before wit- 
nesses, saying that of all his sins, and many there were, 
his wronging the Quakers did trouble him the most in his 
grievous sickness, and that no one would prosper who did 
as he. Another man who took froma poor mar his 
feather bed and spoiled others of 12,000 pounds of sugar, 
‘‘was often glad to get a Meal’s Meat of the Same 
People’’ ; and yet another died miserably, ‘‘ wanting a 
Meal’s Meat, and Linen for his Shroud, so his wife re- 
ported,’’ for his evil doing. He who levied on a poor 
woman, died suddenly, ‘‘ crying out of a great burning 
within: to the affrightment of those present.’’ 

James Thurburne, a cruel Marshal, ‘‘ called the Qua- 
kers his Milch Cows, and often said Gregory Gray was his 
best Cow, and gave a brave Mess of Milk every Exercis- 
ing Day. He was punished with a sore, which admitted 
no cure. He would curse his Body where it was and died 
Miserably.’’ One grew insane and abused his negroes 
until they died ; another, after killing a Friend, wasted 
away and died poor. 

Thus, in the quaint language of the time, in words 
earnest but uncouth, are the thirty-six persecutors dis- 
posed of: eight pages being used in enumerating their 
crimes and divine punishments. 

This much for the suffering of Friends in Barbadoes. 
The victims in the other four islands were few in com- 
parison. In Nevis there were forty-four sufferers. Many 
of these underwent imprisonment for refusing to work on 


| forts, for not training, for dirturbing meetings, for 


| preaching to negroes, and the like. 
] g g 


The fines, in amount, bore heavily; ranging up to 


£65 for not training. 
tary fine, opening his shop ‘‘ on the day called Christmas 
day,’’ and for ‘‘ Priests’ Wages.’’ One was fined £3, ros. 
for refusing to act as appraiser; another £10 for not 
observing Christmas ; numbers were fined for this last in 
that sum. From 1658 to 1695 the amount of money 
value taken from Friends was £11,085, 11s. 6d. or over 
$50,000: and this when money was more precious than 
now, and in territory about one-fourth the size of Bucks 
county. Yet in a place where Friends were so numerous, 
and willing to suffer so much, there is not a representa- 
tion of the Society now ! 

Fora good part of the time in which these persecu- 
tions were going on, the complaints and protests were as 
nought. Not so the judgments of the Lord. Harassed 
without mercy or hope of redress, Friends saw these visit- 
ing the cruel Marshals of the island. In 1696 was printed 
an account of ‘* How the Manifest Hand of God’’ had 
fallen on these persecutors. There are thirty-six of these 


visitations, and while we in these matter-of-fact times may 
doubt, we must agree that the committee who drew up 
the Narrative sincerely believed what they wrote. In 


One Friend paid £93 for mili- | 


| amounted to but little. 


In Bermuda there 
were but thirteen punished ; mainly for not attending the 
established church and not training. Fines, banishment, 
and imprisonment were the penalties. Elizabeth Carter 
was imprisoned and several times banished. Her first 
offence was for convicting a priest whom she found hang- 
ing Mordecai instead of Haman, and afterwards preach- 
ing to his congregation. Whereupon she and her com- 
panion, Anne Butler, were dragged out, imprisoned,” and 
banished to Providence Island, the captain of her ship 
being bound in a heavy bond to never bring her back. 
As Elizabeth was several times banished the order 
The persecutions in Bermuda 
lasted from 1660 to 1672, and by 1705 the Society of 
Friends was practically extinct there, for then went the 
last report to London. 

In Antiqua twenty-six Friends suffered, some re- 
peatedly ; but when missionaries first came to the island 
they were met by a governor who treated them kindly. 
His successor, Robert Cardon, used them harshly at first, 
under complaints of the priests, but was afterwards 
lenient. A persecuting governor, one Bunkley, followed, 
who imprisoned and banished, but the king hearing of it, 
he_was displaced and Cardon restored. Anne Coleman, 
who had been banished for preaching, was allowed to 
come back. Meetings then prospered and Friends in- 
creased. Those were troublous times among nations ; for 
chronically at war were the English, French, and Span- 
ish. When there were but four heads of Friends’ fami- 


| lies on Antigua the French came down upon the island, 
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captured it, and made Clodan governor. He proclaimed 
that all who would swear allegiance to the King might 
tarry, the rest go off as prisoners. The fear of their 
families being murdered by Indians, who were yet on the 
island, if they went away, made many take the oath 
not to fight against the King of France, and live in 
obedience to him. The four Friends boldly refused 
to take the oath. ‘‘ They could not swear at all.’’ 
Col. Bunkley, their one time persecutor, was sent to 
warn them of their danger, but they said they would not 
swear, no matter how they suffered. Then came Clodan, 
who said: ‘‘I believe you are honest men; If you will 
promise not to fight against my Master I will take your 
word.’’ They said: ‘‘ We desire to be rightly under- 
stood ; we will freely promise not to fight against the 
King of France, nor for him ; against the King of Eng- 
land, nor for him ; but be the same to either in the mat- 
ter of War; but as the King of England is our natural 
Prince we must own allegiance to him.’’ Then Clodan 
bade them hold up their hands in testimony of what 
they said, and dismissed them. But Bunkley, who had 
persuaded Friends to yield, proved unfaithful, ‘‘ for after 
taking the oath he joined others to retake St. Kitts from 
the French, when he was soon wounded and died in prison. 
It was also observed that the other governor, Robert Car- 
don, was taken by the Indians and had his head and 
hands cut off.’’ Judgment here was hardly meted out 
fairly, for Cardon, when governor, treated Friends kindly. 
It would also appear that holding up the hands in the 
above case had no connection with an oath. On For- 
tune’s wheel the English were again on the upper side and 
had a governor named Warner ; a persecutor he was ; 
but death came to him from falling off his horse. 
this year, 1664, Friends were treated harshly. Their 
most bitter enemy was Major Mallett, who fell from his 
‘* Horse in a Fit and in ten days died. Some who saw 
the Manner of his Exit were of opinion it was a Token 
of Divine Vengeance.’’ By robbings, imprisonments, 
and cruel beatings, Friends’ sufferings continued up to 
1696, when the Toleration Act came in force. The So- 
ciety ended its official existence in 1729, when the last 
report went to London Yearly Meeting. 

In Jamaica but thirteen Friends suffered,—these from 
small fines oft repeated,—except one Peter Dashwood, 
who, refusing to bear arms, was summoned to a Court 
Marshal and sentenced ‘‘ to ride a Wooden Horse with a 
Musket at each leg for an Hour. This punishment was 
twice inflicted on him, and the last time the horse’s legs 
being struck away he got a fall by which he was lame for 
some time.’’ 
London but ten times, showing the Society was either 
weak or careless in its correspondence with the parent 
meeting. By 1728 but one member was left. This was 
John Reynall, and for atime he sat alone in meeting. He 
afterwards removed to Philadelphia. 

This much for Friends’ sufferings in the West Indies. 


The wonder is that they ever attained such numbers and | 


zeal in such a forbidding country, and that they main- 
tained hold so long as they did. And yet we must marvel 
that, after having made such a rise, there is now not a 
member of our Society on the island, and of their meet- 
ing places only the remains of grave-yard walls. 

a. Pe, ee 


Firty-s1x of the one hundred medical missionaries in | 
China are women. 


FINIsH the enterprises that you have already begun | 


before you load yourself down with new ones. 


From 1692 to 1720 Friends reported to | 


| rose, and came to Jesus,’ 


| Jesus in the way.’’ 
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MARK. 


Mark is the second in order of those whose lives we are 
trying to study, in connection with our Lesson Leaves, 
and in searching for the history of him and his works, 
we find much less material to build with than in our ac- 
count of Matthew. He was probably the ‘‘ John whose 
surname is Mark,’’ the son of Mary, the sister of Bar- 
nabas, at whose house many were gathered together pray- 
ing at the time Peter was delivered by the angel from 
prison, and appearing ‘‘ at the door of the gate,’’ aston- 
ished Rhoda the damsel so greatly, that ‘‘ she opened not 
the gate for gladness, but ran in and told how Peter stood 
before the gate.’’ 

The gospel of Mark is the shortest of the four, begin- 
ning with the time of the baptism of Jesus by John the 
Baptist, containing no account of his birth and child- 
hood. It is uncertain at what period of time it was 
written ; some say it was before the death of Peter ; 
Irenaius says it was after, but it was probably between the 
years 63 and 70 A. D. It appears to have been written 
for the Romans, in the Greek language. He sees in 
Jesus the miracle-working ‘‘ Son of God.’’ There is a 
tradition that his knowledge of Jesus’ life was obtained 
mainly from Peter, but some of his relations are such as 
could only proceed from an eye-witness, so vividly are 
they described, bringing his readers so closely in touch 
with the circumstances, that they can almost imagine 
themselves seeing and listening with him. His gospel 
commences with the quotation of a prophecy by Malachi, 
the last of the Old Testrment writers, ‘‘ Behold, I send 


| my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy 
From | 


way before thee,’’ followed by one from Isaiah, the first 
of the major prophets, ‘‘ The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make his 
paths straight,’’ both having reference to John the Baptist, 
the forerunner of Jesus. It is supposed that Mark was 
particularly instructed in the doctrines of Christianity by 
Peter, who calls him his son. He was the companion of 
Barhabas and Paul on their journey through Greece, and 
left them at Pamphylia to return to Jerusalem, to Paul’s 
great satisfaction. But he labored faithfully with Bar- 
nabas at Cyprus, was associated with Paul in his captivity 
at Rome, and afterward accompanied Peter to Babylon. 
It is not known when, where, or in what manner he died, 
but there is a tradition, though resting on a very uncer- 
tain foundation, that he was sent by Peter on a mission 
to Egypt; that he founded the church of Alexandria, 
and there suffered a martyr’s death. 

There is a great dearth of parables in Mark’s gospel, 
compared with the others, but it is replete with miracles, 
and among them is one (also in Matthew and Luke) in 
the latter part of the tenth chapter, of the restoration of 
sight to blind Bartimeus, who ‘‘ sat by the highway side 
begging,’’ to which I wish to call attention. When he 
heard that Jesus was about to pass, he cried ‘‘ Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy on me.’’ Many charged him 
to be silent, ‘‘ but he cried the more a great deal.’’ 


| Jesus, hearing him, commanded that he be brought to 


him. And his friends said, ‘‘ Be of good comfort, rise, 
he calleth thee.’’ <‘‘ And he, casting away his garment, 
’ was blessed according to his 
faith, by immediately receiving his sight, and ‘‘ followed 
How many of us in our blindness are 
begging, and calling on Christ to have mercy upon us 
and give us our sight; and when he calls, are we willing 


| to cast away our garment, otherwise our preconceived 


opinions, our traditions, and our wills, which clothe us 
around as with a garment, and coming to him, stripped of 
all hindering things, by faith in him and his power, re- 
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ceive our sight, be made whole, and follow him ‘‘ in the 
way ’’ whithersoever he leadeth us? I think this miracle 
contains a deep lesson for us now. ‘‘ Happy is it for us 
if we know these things and do them.’’ 


Holder, Jil. E. H. Coate. 
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INJUNCTIONS OF JESUS: DOCTRINES OF PAUL. | 
WE read in Mark’s gospel, (ch. 10), that as Jesus was | 


going forth, there ran one to him and kneeling asked: 
‘* Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?’’ Jesus said to him, ‘‘ Thou knowest the command- 
ments: do not kill, do not commit adultery, do not bear 
false witness, do not defraud, honor thy father and 
mother. And he said unto him, Master all these things 
have I observed from my youth. And Jesus looking upon 
him loved him, and said unto him: One thing thou lack- 
est: go sell whatever thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come follow me.’’ 

Luke relates this incident and also another of the same 
kind (ch. 10). A-certain lawyer tempted Jesus saying, 
‘« Master what shall I do to inherit eternal life? And he 
said unto him, What is written in the law. This 
do and thou shalt live.”’ 

Certainly nothing could be more explicit than this 
latter injunction. The question is put in the plainest 
words ; it comprehends all we want to know; and it is 
answered in the plainest words. But if any inquirer 
wants more he will find it in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where in addition to what one must do we are taught also 
what we must be, humble, meek, merciful, peaceful, pure 
in heart; but never what we must believe beyond this. 

Saint Paul held a very different opinion, and in his 
address at Antioch (Acts: ch. 13), speaking of Jesus, said : 
‘‘ Through this man is proclaimed to you remission of 
sins, and by him every one that believeth is justified from 
all things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses.’’ And in his epistles to the Romans he 
makes this view still clearer (ch. 3): ‘* By the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight.’’ ‘* We 
reckon therefore, that a man is justified by faith apart 
from the works of the law.’’ And again (ch. 4): ‘‘ To 
him that worketh not but believeth on him that justifieth 
the might, his faith is received for righteousness.”’ 

Paul was unquestionably a great and earnest man. 
But his writings exceed in volume all that is contained in 
the gospels, acts, and epistles of the others, and conse- 
quently there is wider room for error. And as Peter 
said (II Pet. 3: 16), he uttered some things ‘‘ hard to be 
understood, which the ignorant and unsteadfast wrest, as 
they do also the other scriptures, unto their own destruc- 
tion.’’ But the author of the life of Paul, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, a standard work, I believe, takes 
a more extreme view, and says of Paul’s epistles: ‘* They 
have been a most copious fountain of false doctrine. 
There never has been a heresy so absurd, or a vagary so 
wild as not to rest for its proof-texts chiefly in this por- 
tion of the sacred volume.”’ 


We can explain this only by remembering that Paul | 


never saw Jesus in life. In the brief miraculous inter- 
view which he related as had by him with Jesus, after his 
ascension, there was not anything whatever said about 
doctrines. Then Paul began to preach his doctrines 
several years before he saw any of the apostles, and he 
especially disclaimed having learned anything from them. 
After three years he saw Peter and James only, and four- 
teen years later first saw the others (Gal. ch. 2). And he 
could not have seen any of the gospels, for they were not 
written until after his death, and possibly a hundred years 
later attained their present form. It would seem, there- 





fore, that we should not attach such authority to Paul’s 

theology as we would not accord to other sincere but not 

infallible men,—and especially on those points where, as 

in those above noticed, they differ from the recorded 

commands of Jesus. J. D. M. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ‘* CREED OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.”’ 
In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Third month 8, 
[1890] is a sermon by that excellent Friend, William 
Dorsey (delivered in 1873), in which he said: “If I 
were asked ‘ What is the creed of the Society of Friends ?’ 
I should reply, according to my understanding of it, it is 
the truth as it is in Jesus.’’ 

Allowing me to change one word, I could endorse what 
he said very fully. ‘‘ The truth as it isin Jesus’’ is a 
term I often hear used by Friends and always with regret, 
and believing as I do that it does not convey a meaning 
that can be fully comprehended, I would have it, the 
truth as it wasin Jesus. I recognize in Jesus a perfect 
example of fidelity and obedience to ‘‘ truth’’ in his day, 
always obedient to the Christ-power that dwelt in him in 
the fullness, directing him in all things, thereby enabling 
him to do ‘‘ those things that pleased the Father.’’ And 
that truth that was in him and has been in the wise and 
good of all ages, and zs in his true disciples of to-day, 
I am willing to call the ‘‘ Creed of the Society of Friends.’’ 

Jesus, according to the record, was born nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago, lived to the age of about thirty- 
three years, was cruelly put to death, and passed from 
mortal sight. His life, labors, preaching, and teaching 
were perfect, and show forth a bright and glorious ex- 
ample of the fruits of that spirit which dwelt in him in 
the fullness, which was the truth. ‘‘To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, to bear 
witness to the Truth.’’ Do we know that that Spirit, 
that Truth dwells in the person of Jesus to-day? But we 
do believe, from the record, it did dwell in him in his 
day. Wealso realize that the Truth, the Spirit of the 
Father, enters into our souls, and as we are obedient to its 
promptings, leads us in the way of life. My concern is 
that Friends should strive to use plain and correct terms, 
without any regard for ancient customs and sayings, but 
that they should speak what the truth of to-day makes plain, 
and with that feeling I would have the quotation changed 
to read ‘‘ the Truth as it was in Jesus.’’ 

Waynesville, Ohio. Davis FURNAS. 


THE SUBJECT OF MARRIAGE. 

The following letter, addressed to the sub-committee having the 
above subject in charge, in the work of the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Discipline, will be read with interest by the 
many friends of one whose voice is no longer heard amongst us, but 
whose influence for good remains. 

ESTEEMED FRIENDs: I shall not be able to meet with 
Committee No. 5, on Revision of the Discipline on the 
subject of Marriage, which I very much regret. 

In weightily deliberating upon this important subject 
it appears to me that in regard to forming associations 
which may lead to marriage, the advice in our present 


| Discipline can scarcely be improved, and that parents in 


the early, impressible years of youth, should throw 


| around the pathway of their sons and daughters the 


tender influence of loving advice and counsel in the 
choosing of companions and associates, and more than 
all else should gain their confidence and sacredly regard 
it, keeping the trust inviolate. And whatever interests 
them socially should not be regarded as trifling or unim- 
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portant, since in ways that often seem most unlooked for, 
connections are often formed that influence the whole 
after life. Surely the well-being of parents and children 
are so indissolubly bound together that no effort on the 
part of the parents that can keep this bond bright and en- 
during ought to be neglected. 
ing intercourse were maintained and acted upon as its 


have a salutory influence upon the sacred relations of 
husband and wife, and parents and children. 

With this tender, loving care wisely and with discre- 
tion exercised during the developing period of young 
life, very few of our children in the important matter of 
marriage need fail of making suitable connections, or of 
finding that adaptation to each other which brings endur- 
ing happiness. 

In regard to divorce, the gospel of Christ points out 
the one ground upon which it may be allowed. A mar- 
riage after our order is ‘‘ until death shall separate.’’ It 
is doubtless true that there are circumstances other than 
the Scriptures point out which warrant a legal separation, 
but the question of re-marriage of either during the life- 
time of the other requires weighty consideration, and in 
my judgment ought to be subject to such acticn in special 
cases as the attending circumstances seem to indicate. 

But the sacredness of the marriage vow must be 
guarded by all the influences that can be thrown about 
it, and those who take these vows upon their lips-encour- 
aged to seek for that guidance which alone can enable 
them to choose wisely. 

Desiring that your deliberations may be in unity and 
harmony, Louisa J. RoBerts. 

Eleventh month 30, 1892. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 15.—FourTH MOonrH 15, 1894. 
JESUS FORETELLS HIS OWN DEATH. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—If any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.—Matt. 16: 24. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 16: 21-25; Mark8: 31-38, 9: 1; 
Luke 9: 22-27. 
HISTORICAL. 

It is frequently remarked of the disciples of Jesus 
that they were slow to understand the teaching and the 
spirit of their Master. ‘There seems almost a note of sad- 
ness and discouragement in his occasional rebuke, ‘‘O ye 
of little faith,’’ or ‘‘ Have ye not understood ?’’ But if 
their minds seemed too unresponsive to those things which 
he told them, yet their hearts went out to him in ever in- 
creasing love. 
did Peter, ‘‘ Lord thou knowest that I lovethee.’’ From 
when they stood, a saddened band, around the cross and 
realized that their leader was indeed gone, they trusted 
all to him. 
Galilee, they looked to him to still the waves; did they 


forget to provide food for a multitude, they turned to | 


him for bread; did they meet one blind or lame, they 
looked to him for healing. Shall we, then, who can hardly 


take into our lives his deeper lessons, wonder that Peter | 


said, when told of his Master’s approaching death, ‘‘ This 
shall never be unto thee.’’ In the preceding lesson we 


read that when Peter replied, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ,’’ | 
Jesus told him the Father had revealed that unto him; | 
and upon the rock—God’s revelation of truth to the mind | 
He who had that | 


of man—he would build his church. 
truth had the keys to the kingdom of heaven. The dis- 
ciples knew now, but were to tell no man yet, that he was in 
truth the Christ. ‘‘ From that time,’’ so our lesson be- 
gins, Jesus began to prepare them for his persecution and 


| conditions pointed. 
If this free and confid- | 


Doubtless, all would have answered as | 


Did they encounter a sudden storm on | 
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death. If no prophet had written of him who was ‘ de- 
spised and rejected of men; aman of sorrows and ac- 


| quainted with grief,’’ who ‘‘ was brought asa lamb to the 


slaughter,’’ one might have seen to what end the present 
As the followers of Jesus grew in 
number, as his influence strengthened and his good works 


| became daily more manifest and marvellous, the jealousy 
importance demands, I cannot but believe that it would | 


and bitterness of his enemies incrersed. The shadows of 
of bodily death were already cast before him, but he 
checked Peter’s sorrows with, ‘‘ Thou mindest not the 
things of God but the things of men.’’ And then he re- 
peated what he had said when the twelve were instructed 
and sent forth to teach. There were many later talks, 
but this might well have been a farewell lesson. If they 
or ‘‘ any man’’ would come after him, they must follow 
him by accepting life in his spirit,—enduring trial and 
denying self. 

TEACHING. 


No one’s life will be like that of another, but each 
one shall learn for himself that there is an ideal life for 
him which is his only rea/ one, and which he must find 
by giving up so much of self as hinders his entrance into 
this higher life. Perhaps there is no one to whom there 
dost not come at some time a vision of what his life 
should be. Happy is it for him if he can say with Paul, 
‘¢ T was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision,’’—if 
he can sacrifice whatever perishing pleasure or ambition 
or ‘‘ care of this world’’ is keeping him from his life. 
‘« For what shall a man be profited if he gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life?’’ The spirit in whom Jesus 
found his life—the real life which no persecutor could 
touch, and for which he sacrificed his earthly life,—that 
spirit will help us to find our lives, and by that spirit we 
are daily and hourly judged and rewarded according to 
our works. We have read again and again the plain and 
comprehensive words of our lesson, and we need that no 
man shall teach us what they mean. We need only to 
feel in full sincerity that they are vital words to us. He 
in whom the Christ spirit dwelt in fulness and power has 
told us how to find our life. As we follow him and ‘let 
the Christ-hood in us shine,’’ Jesus becomes indeed our 
Saviour. For by his teaching and example we are led to 
obey the spirit which will save us from ourselves, show us 
how gain comes through self-surrender, and keep alive 
within us the nature which shall not see death. 


LESSON NOTES. 
Peter, who had been so signally distinguished by Jesus, 
now shows a lack of broad understanding. Like many 


| others, he was filled with the Jewish belief in a coming 
when the time they left all to follow him, to the evening | 


Messiah, who was to be an earthly king, restoring the lost 
power to the descendants of Abraham. He saw in Jesus 
the traditions of the Son of David fulfilled, and therefore 
shrank with dismay from the thought of this glorious life 
ending in defeat and early death. With his natural im- 
petuousness, and perhaps unduly elated by his recent dis- 
cernment, Peter rashly opposed the predictions of the 
Master concerning his suffering and death. But Jesus 
saw the ‘‘ signs of the times,’’ he knew what must be the 
result of the conflict of his pure teaching with the de- 
| praved but established order both in Church and State, 
while Peter saw only that Jesus was a prophet, a com- 
forter, the Christ, the Son. How could he believe that 
this beloved of his soul could lose the power which had 
| distinguished him above all others and surrender himself 
| to his enemies? ‘To the mind of the sanguine disciple it 
| seemed quite possible for Jesus to enter Jerusalem as king ; 
| how then could he reconcile the thought that he should 
| go thither doomed to death ? 
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', aiilin on the rebuke of any Farrar says : past were better hon the present. As we suggested be- 


«< «Get thee behind me, Satan,’ the very words he used 
to the tempter in the wilderness. The rebuke wasstrong, 
yet to our ears it probably conveys a meaning far more 
violent than it would have done to the ears that heard it. 
The word Satan means no more than ‘ adversary,’ and, as 
in many passages of the Old Testament, is so far from 
meaning the great Adversary of Mankind that it is even 
applied to opposing angels. The word, in fact, was 
among the Jews, as in the East generally, and is to this day, 
a very common one for anything bold, powerful, danger- 
ous, for every secret opponent or open enemy.”’ 
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PROGRESS IN SOME THINGS. 
PURSUING a theme discussed briefly in a recent issue, it is 
even true that in comparison of Old Times with the time 
in which we live the Society of Friends has obviously 
made progress in some things. We say in some things, 


be any disposition to question our statement. The aver- 


fore, unless the laws of the universe tend to evil they 
must tend to good, and if they tend to good, the general 
movement of mankind is toward light, not toward dark- 
ness. We may remember that we often are like rowers, 
who advance backward, not clearly seeing how much dis- 
tance we gain, until, as we have suggested in this com- 
ment, we measure our position by that held at a given time 
in the past. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in the issue’of the paper 
last week of the general meeting of Young Friends’ As- 
sociations in this city on the 7th inst.,—Seventh-day of 
the present week. 
given. 


The program for the meeting was also 
The response to the invitations sent out has been 
very general, and delegates have been appointed, we be- 


| lieve, by all or nearly all of the Associations which are 


age conditions amongst us are in certain respects higher | 
than they were a century ago, and the Society, so far as | 


these are concerned, stands on higher ground. 

We need not dwell upon the Slavery question. It is 
past, and relegated to the page of history. But we may 
pause long enough to remind all that prior to 1750 there 
were many slaves held by members of the Society of 
Friends, in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and that not for 
fifty years after that date were we clear of slave-holding. 
There is nothing of that now, we may thankfully re- 
mem ber. 

Let us speak of Temperance,—of the use or abstin- 
ence from intoxicating drinks. The position of the 
Society has been progressively advanced throughout its 
history. It counseled moderation first, and now asks 
entire abstinence. Within the present century spirits 
and wines, and brewed liquors were generally used by 
Friends,—by most moderately, by some to excess. It 
will not be questioned, we presume, how much ground 
we have gained in this field 

So, too, of the use of tobacco. It was common 
amongst us at the beginning of the century, and is now 
very rare. 
men did. 
this is progress. 


Quaker women used to smoke their pipes, as 
Such a thing is now unknown. Certainly 

Even in particulars less easy to detail with precision 
there were serious deficiencies in the older time. The 
reading of the minutes of the old meetings for discipline 
is not always edifying, as any one knows who has carefully 
gone over them. There are higher standards and a higher 
attainment amongst us than existed a hundred years agg. 
It would be sad indeed if this were not so. Yet it is a 
common thing to ignore what is at once so natural and so 
obvious, and to look back always regretfully, as if the 


known to be organized. There will be, we have no 
doubt, a large attendance at the meeting, and it can 
hardly fail to be i a very interesting occasion. 


BIRTHS. 
CLOUD.—At Norristown, Third month 8, 1894, to Charles F. and 


s : i ; Martha F. Cloud, a son, who is named J. Fenton Cloud. 
in order to narrow the point of dispute, if there should | 


ZAVITZ.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, Third month 15, 1894, 
to Edgar M. and Algeria Zavitz, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Camilla. 


MARRIAGES. 
PEMBERTON—LOVERING —At the home of the bride’s 


| mother, Germantown, Pa., on Third month 25, 1894, by the order of 


Friends, under care of Race Street Monthly Meeting, Susan, daughter 
of the late Joseph S. Lovering, Jr., to Henry Pemberton, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BENSON.—Near Cardington, O., on the 24th of Third month, 


| 1894, of consumption, Minerva H., wife of Levi L. Benson, aged 54 


years, and I month. 

Eighteen years ago she ceased from her own works and entered 
into rest. She became an efficient worker in the vineyard of the Lord, 
and many, through her instrumentality, have been gathered into and 
established in the Kingdom of God. S. 

BURNETT—BURNETT.—Ninth month 12, 1893, at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Hannah, wife of Stephen Burnett, in the 81st year of her 
age; and on Second month 13, 1894, at the home ot his son-in-law, 
Milton Keys, Stephen Burnett, aged So years and 4 months ; they trod 
life’s pathway together for nearly 60 years, and were both elders of 
Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. E. 

DAVIS.—At Bristol, Pa., on the morning of Fourth month 1, 1894, 
Isaac A. Davis, formerly of Philadelphia, aged I years ; a member of 
the monthly meeting held at Green street. 

GREGG.—In Philadelphia, Third month 24, 1894, Elizabeth M., 
daughter of the late D. Mahlon and Sarah (Mitchell) Gregg. 

HILYARD.—At Rancocas, N. J., Third month 28, 1894, Emeline 
E., widow of Jonathan Hilyard, in her 76th year. 

KENT.—On the roth of Third month, 1894, at her residence with 
her son-in-law Hiram K. Cooper, near Elk View, Chester Co., Pa., 
Sarah Kent, widow of Daniel Kent, in her 86th year. 

She was the daughter of Henry and Mary Brosius, who resided in 


| West Fallowfield township, Chester Co., Pa., where she and her four- 


teen brothers and sisters were born and all lived to grow to maturity, 
and most of them married. She was married the 16th of Ninth 
month, 1829, in Doe Run meeting-house, and continued to reside at 
the place of her birth until her husband’s death, twelve years ago,—a 
period of 74 years. She was the mother of nine children, seven of 
whom grew to maturity, and married, and five of them survive her. 
She was born a member of the Society of Friends and ever held 
that right inviolable, and with her husband regularly attended meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, allowing nothing but unavoidable cir- 
cumstances to deter them therefrom. Their home was a notable place 
for the entertainment of traveling Friends, and such frequently re- 
ceived the benefit of their kindness in being helped on their way. She 


| had strong faith in and was a home practitioner of the Thompsonian 
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system of medical treatment, and seldom called a physician to adminis- 
ter to her family. Her good judgment and kind and sympathetic 
nature made her particularly adapted to wait upon the sick, and she 
was frequently called to visit such in her wide circle of friends and 
neighbors. 

Always interested in the advancement of society she kept abreast 
with all the live questions of the day. She entered into the First-day 
school movement with zeal, not only with words of encouragement, 
but by actual labor in the class, showing her faith by her works, urging 
to action when others were inclined to falter. She had been an earnest 
advocate for the equal rights of her sex, believing it would be an im- 
portant factor in removing much evil from our land. And she had kept 
fully informed and in line with the most advanced thought and actions 
for the suppression of the legalized traffic in spirituous liquors. A few 
days before her death she rode five miles to attend her monthly meet- 
ing; she lived out the motto: “It is better to wear out than to rust 
out,” and her life has been a busy one, full of rich fruit, rejoicing in 
the goodness of God. 

“Aunt Sarah’s’’ genial face and pleasant smiles will be sadly 
missed in the home, social, and religious circles. Our little meeting 
at Penns Grove, where she had been a regular attender, has sustained 
an irreparable loss; but she has left an influence and set an example 
that serves as a beacon light to her followers. In her call from works 
to reward her family circle of fifteen is complete on the other shore, 
where partings are unknown. 

Her remains were interred on the 23d, beside those of her hus- 
band, at Homeville, where a large and solemn meeting was held, and 
impressive testimony borne to her worth and character. 

S. H. B. 

LOWDEN.—At the residence of James V. Watson, on the evening 
of Third month 28, 1894, Ellen Lowden, in her 85th year; one of 
the early workers in Green Street First-day School, Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL.—At Langhorme, Pa., Fourth month 1, 1894, Pierson 
Mitchell, in his 72d year; a valuable member of Middleton Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., and an active and highly esteemed Friend. 

[He was born near Langhorne, Pa., Eight month 20, 1822. He 
was one of Benjamin Hallowell’s pupils, at Alexandria, Va., and sub- 
sequently taught school himself for atime. At first inclining to the 
profession of medicine, he settled into the occupation of a farmer, but 
was much occupied all his life with business engagements of a respon- 
sible character, surveying, conveyancing, etc. For 37 years he was 
one of the directors of the Farmers’ Bank of Bucks county, at Bristol, | 
and upon the decease of Caleb N. Taylor, became the president. He 
was also a director of the Langhorne National Bank, and of the Bucks 
County Trust Company, at Doylestown. ] 


PANCOAST.—At San Antonio, Texas, First month 15, 1894, 
Aaron Pancoast, in his 83d year, formerly of Philadelphia; son-in-law 
of the late William Test, of Greenwich, Salem county, N. J. 

SHOEMAKER.—Third month 28, 1894, Comly, son of Nathan 
and Mary P. Shoemaker. 


SMITH.—At her late residence, Greenfield, Saratoga, county, 
N. Y., Third month 4, 1894, Caroline Morey, of chronic bronchitis, 
aged 67 years, 9 months, 3 days. 

She was born in the city of Rochester, Sixth month 1, 1826, and | 
was the daughter of Gideon and Mary Morey. In 1843, her father 
having died, her mother moved to Macedon Centre. She attended 
Macedon Academy two and a half years,then taught in the public | 
schools, and the boarding school at Moorestown, N. J. In 1855 she 
was married to William C. Smith and came to Greenfield to reside. 

** The memory of the just is blessed,” and we realize that our dear | 
friend, ‘‘ though dead, yet speaketh,” saying to those over whom she 
was favored to exercise a lasting influence for good, “‘ follow me as I 
have followed Christ.’ 

As a faithful, devoted wife, a tender, loving mother, a friend, tried 
and true, in adversity as wellas in prosperity, she has left a void that | 
cannot easily be filled. 

** She looked well to the ways of her household and ate not the | 
bread of idleness.” But her devotion to truth and duty was not cen- 
tered here alone. Her life was entirely unselfish. She was the friend | 
of the poor and needy, the down-trodden and oppressed, and her gen 
tle spirit went out in its kindly influence to those with whom she 
mingled. 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends; confid- 
ingly placed her trust in her Saviour, and said: ‘* My time has come; | 
I am ready.’’ She gently passed “ over the river to the Great Beyond,” 
leaving to her children a rich inheritance,—the memory of a sainted 
mother. Two devoted daughters survive her. 

The funeral was held at Greenfield Centre, Third month 8, John J. | 
Cornell, of Baltlmore, and Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, being 
present. The former cited the text: ‘‘ Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” Robert S. Havi- 
land addressed the gathering from Rev. 22: 14, entreating them to 
“keep his commandments that they may have right to the tree of life.” | 
Interment was made in Friends’ Cemetery at Macedon, Monroe county, | 
Third month 10, Charlotte W. Cocks, making a few appropriate re- | 
marks. se 8 








| Swedenborg say ? 


| fury Magazine. 





STEER.—At Huron, South Dakota, Third month 23, 1894, Mary 
Rees, wife of James D. Steer, and daughter of Jonah L. and Anna J 
Rees, of New York, in the 28th year of her age. Andon Third month 
17, infant daughter of James D. and Mary R. Steer. 

Mary R. Steer was a member of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Vir- 
ginia, although but recently transferred from New York, where she had 
been active in philanthropic, educational, and temperance work. Less 
than a year ago she removed from Washington with her husband to Hu- 
ron, South Dakota, where although far from Friends and home ties, she 
lived a happy, bright life, assisting her husband in his work with her wise 
and loving counsel. Her cheering letters to her parents were full of 
solicitations for their comfort. Her character was marked with strong 
individuality. She threw herself with energy into what she felt to be 
the path of duty. She was a devoted wife and loving daughter, quick 
to see how best to comfort and help those in distress. Her short life 
was dedicated to Her Heavenly Father, before whom we must bow in 
humble submission, learning with trembling accents to say, “ Thy will, 
not mine, be done.”’ 

“ Fold her, Oh Father, in thy arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee.” * 


TAYLOR.—In Philadelphia, Third month 31, 1894, Priscilla 
Lamborn, widow of Dr. Franklin Taylor, and daughter of the late 
Jonathan Lamborn, of Chester Co., Pa. ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM EMERSON. 
Selected from R. W. Emerson, for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL, by R. B. N., Abington, Pa. 
AND truly it demands something God-like in him who has 
cast off the common motives of humanity, and has ven- 
tured to trust himself for a task-master. High be his 
heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may in 
good earnest be doctrine, society, law to himself, that a 
simple purpose may be to him as strong as iron necessity 
is to others. 


He that finds God a sweet, enveloping thought to 
him never counts his company. When I sit in that pres- 
ence, who shall dare to come in? When I rest in perfect 
humility, when I burn with pure love, what can Calvin or 


SEEK your life’s nourishment in your life’s work. Do 


| not think that, after you have bought or sold, or studied 
| or taught, you will go into your closet and open your 
| Bible and repair the damage of the loss when your daily 


life has left you. Do those things, certainly, but also 
insist that your buying or selling, or studying or teach- 
ing, shall itself make you brave, patient, pure, and holy. 
Do not let your occupation pass you by, and only leave 


| you the basest and poorest of its benefits, the money with 


This is the life that, indeed, 
’’ and still it is 


which it fills your purse. 
‘‘ catches the quality of the life of God ; 


| a life possible to every one of us.—PAillips Brooks. 


No Buppuists In INp1A.—There are no Buddists in 
India, says Marion Crawford, the novelist, in Zhe Cen- 
There are many in Ceylon, and there is 


| a sect of them in Nepal, an independant territory to the 


north, on the borders of Buddhistic Tibet. The religion 
vanished from India in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The neo-Brahmans set up anti-Buddhas, so to 


| speak, in the figures of Krishna, Mahadeva, and Rama— 


demigods and idols of the great neo-Brahmanic religions, 
Vishnu worship and Siva worship ; and these swept every- 
thing else before them until the Mohammedan conquest ; 
and at the present day, in one shape or another, these 
forms of belief are adhered to by five-sixths of the popu- 
lation, the remainder being Mussulmans. The Buddhists 
are gone, though not without leaving behind them a rich 
legacy of philosophic thought, and many monuments of 


| their artistic genius. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DEERFIELD MONTHLY MEETING, OHIO. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I FREQUENTLY have read in the INTELLIGENCER of the | 
proceedings of meetings in various localities, which often 
call to mind that perhaps some account of our little meet- | 
ing of Deerfield might be of interest to some Friends. 
Although our meeting is almost a thing of the past, we 
still meet in good weather. Last Eighth month we laid 
before our quarterly meeting for its consideration the 
propriety of laying our monthly meeting down, which 
resulted in appointing a committee to visit us and see | 
what could be done. In the Eleventh month, or the last 
of the Tenth month, Levi L. Benson visited our meeting 
in gospel love, and as a member of the committee held 
three meetings, which were well attended, and very sat- 
isfactory. About a year before that we received an 
epistle from a dear friend,a member of White Water 
Meeting, a branch of Indiana Yearly Meeting, which was 
truly refreshing to our weak state, giving us to feel that 
our Heavenly Father is still mindful of us by stirring the 
minds of his servants, and drawing them to us in loving 
sympathy. We have very little hope of keeping our | 
monthly meeting; there are but five members, and the 
youngest is over sixty-five. There are some in the vi- 
cinity that hold with Friends that are not members of 
any society, yet they do not feel interest enough to be- 
come members of society with us. M. 





Concord First-day School Union, held at Swarthmore 
meeting-house on Third month 31, was largely attended 
and was an occasion of great interest. All of the thirteen 
schools composing it were heard from, though not all were 
in session. Those holding winter sessions evidenced 
much life, one or two being exceptionally prosperous. 
Two excellent object lessons were given. The two ques- 
tions assigned: ‘* How can those children be interested 
in First-day schools that are accustomed to kindergarten 
training ?’’ and ** Do we in our First-day school work 
teach the paramount importance of the Inner Light to 
all other teaching ?’’ were well presented, and brought 
out earnest expression. The latter paper will be printed 
next week. The next meeting of the Union will be held 
at Providence. 

On First-day following, the Swarthmore meeting was 
well attended, (the College students were absent, it being | 
their spring vacation.) Lydia H. Price and Mary Tra- 
villa ministered acceptably. In the First-day school the 
** echoes ’’ from the Union were interesting and profita- 
ble, the object lessons therein given furnishing valuable 
themes for instruction as the various points suggested by | 
them were rehearsed from the standpoints of several per- 
sons who had been impressed by them. 





The following have been appointed to assist in finding 
boarding places and homes for strangers proposing to 
attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

George Watson, 723 N. 8th street. 

Mark Baner. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Wm. W. Birdsall, 15214 N. 15th street. 

]. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 


Our safety is in having lofty ideals, and in constant 
labor to secure their realization. Let the getting of 
money be a man’s ideal, and he will of necessity grow 
toward the dust.—/oseph Parker. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND A STATEMENT. 
On the 20th of First month last a statement regarding 
Swarthmore College was published in the columns of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and an appeal made to all 


| members of the Society interested in higher education to 


assist in making up an accumulated deficiency. The 
Board of Managers now gratefully acknowledge the gen- 
erous response which enabled them to wipe out the de- 
ficiency which existed at the beginning of the present 
college year. To every one of the Friends who came so 
promptly forward and assisted to lift the burden under 
which the college was resting, the thanks not only of the 
Board, but of every friend of higher education in the 
Society of Friends, are due—and are hereby extended. 


Accompanying this acknowledgment, a statement was 
authorized by the Board of Managers at its meeting last 
month and the committee on deficiency continued to lay 
the subject before the Society at large as follow: 

While the Board are resolved that the utmost economy 
consistent with carrying out the purposes of its mission as 
a college in our midst shall be rigidly maintained in the 
administration of affairs at Swarthmore, it nevertheless 
is apparent that all our efforts to maintain the college ona 
strictly self-supporting basis are for a time liable to be un- 
availing. Until the endowment fund—that indispensable 
accompaniment of every college—reaches an amount 
considerably larger than now, and which, by gradual accre- 
tion through gifts and bequests from concerned Friends, it 
is almost certain to reach in a few years, when the in- 
come therefrom will supplement the income received 


| from students—until that time comes, Swarthmore will 


absolutely need some assistance if it is to afford the high- 
est educational opportunities and be able to successfully 
compete with its sister institutions in the field of college 
education. 

Anticipating this, after a careful study of the situation, 
the Board of Managers desire to make such arrangements 
that appeals to Friends to make up deficiencies may here- 
after not be necessary. A suggestion has been made by 
an active and interested woman Manager which com- 
mends itself to the judgment of the Board and which if 
successfully carried out would accomplish the desired ob- 
ject without imposing an undue tax upon any. 

It is as follows: to create now what may be termed a 
Swarthmore Income Fund for the period of five years, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of five thousand 
dollars per year in sums of $100 each. It is thought 
that fifty Friends may be found within our borders who 
would be willing to contribute to this extent in aid of our 
College, thereby lifting it over the period of insufficient 
endowment. When the benefits that Swarthmore is 
gradually but surely extending throughout the Society, 
and the incalculable advantages which are likely to ob- 
tain, in another generation, from the beneficent results 
of widespread higher education in the Society at large 
are fully considered, it is hoped that Friends will con- 
sent to hold up the hands of the Board and promptly 
assist in this effort to somewhat lighten the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them. It is not therefore 
doubted that within the limits of the Society there are 
fifty Friends who would be willing to voluntarily come 
forward without solicitation other than this statement of 
facts, and agree each to contribute the moderate sum 
named for the period of five years. Personal solicitation 
is scarcely practicable in a case like this, but the thought- 
ful consideration of Friends is respectfully invited to the 
subject. As it is thought well to carry out the principle 
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of dividing the burden among many so the tax may be 
light on each and all may have a share in the contribution 
in proportion to their means, it is proposed that when 
necessary the $100 amounts may be divided up in say 
halves and quarters, making $50, and $25 each to a single 
Friend, or, in other words, if twenty-five Friends will 
agree to contribute $100 each, twenty-five $50 each, and 
fifty $25 each per annum, the aggregate amount of the 
Swarthmore Income Fund will be made up and the Col- 
lege thus placed on a secure basis for the next five years. 
Let no Friend fear that rigid economy will not be prac- 
ticed or that the money will not be wisely expended. 
The Board of Managers are resolved that the most careful 
and painstaking economy shall prevail in every detail of 
the College expenditures, but they also call attention to 
the fact that this moderate additional amount asked for, 
besides eking out the present insufficient income, will 
enable them from time to time to make such reasonable 
expenditure as the needs of a college imperatively de- 
mand and which cannot be ignored without real and last- 
ing disadvantage to our cherished institution. Again it 
is submitted to the consideration of Friends, whether the 
members of the Board, who year after year give their 
time and labor besides expending from their own pockets 
the money for car travel and other necessary expenses, 
should be compelled in addition to carry such a load with- 
out some assistance from the Society generally to lighten 
their labors. 

It is a fact well known to the writer, and to many 
others, that the University of Pennsylvania with its large 
endowments and apparent wealth is constantly soliciting 
aid not only for general college purposes but for separate 
departments as well. Several of the latter appeal to the 
public for aid to their single departments to an amount 
annually equal to the whole amount asked for by our col- 
lege, and the general public, recognizing the necessity 
and cost of higher education, come forward year after 
year under the skillful prompting of Provost Pepper and 
help the wealthy University out. That great University 
is doing incalculable service in its larger sphere and no 
doubt the money is wisely given and wisely expended. 
Haverford College for years past has raised annually 
among the members of the Orthodox branch a sum far 
larger than the moderate sum we ask for, and Haverford’s 
charges for tuition are one hundred dollars per student 
higher than ours on the average. Bryn Mawr College, 
with an endowment originally of perhaps $800,000 con- 
siderably added to by accretions of interest before build- 
ing, has raised through the efforts of its officers a large 
amount—perhaps $200,ooo—to build and furnish new 
buildings and equip and maintain its necessary educa- 
tional appliances. These three institutions are named 
because they are near Swarthmore and are fairly illustra- 
tive of the position of similar institutions the country 
over. Swarthmore occupies a field much less extended 
than the University of Pennsylvania, and having less re- 
sources at its command than its two friendly competitors, 
must adjust its expenditures to its resources ; but as a fair 
Statement of the needs of higher education, the experi- 
ences of the above institutions are named, and it is be- 
lieved that the moderate aid now asked of Friends will 
not only suffice to keep Swarthmore out of debt, but en- 
able the Board to extend more widely the beneficent influ- 
ences of higher education in the Society of Friends, with- 
out being too much hampered by a condition of constant 
impecuniosity. 

The benefits of sound collegiate education under the 
guarded care of members of our own religious Society 
cannot be over-estimated. While not of itself including 
all true culture, it at least points the way to a wise use of 








all our powers, Guiting and inasdiniiie the mind, and 
as it thus affects individuals, so will its influence gradually 
permeate the character and aid in determining the influ- 
ence of the Society of Friends in the world of mankind i in 
the coming time. 

It is believed that on consideration, this appeal will 
be judged a reasonable one, and it is hoped that it will 
be promptly responded to through the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Managers. 

The amounts may be payable at a stated time, say on 
the first of Tenth month in each year. Acknowledg- 
ment will be made of subscriptions from time to time in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The Chairman of Committee is Chas. M. Biddle, 507 
Commerce St., Philadelphia. * * * 


INTERNATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 
A CALL has been sent out for a great temperance demon- 
stration, to be held at Prohibition Park, on Staten Island, 
N. Y., on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of Sixth month. Theoc- 
casion of this is partly as a commemoration of the nine- 
tieth birthday of Neal Dow, and the call for it has been 
signed by several hundred persons, of both sexes, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and representing as it states, 
‘almost every method that is being urged for the over- 
throw of the saloon and for the spread of total ab- 
stinence.’’ 

General O. O. Howard will preside. Neal Dow has 
accepted the invitation to be present, and on the first day 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, will deliver an oration. The 
Secretary of the Committee of arrangements is Joseph A. 
Bogardus, 167 Chambers street, New York City. The 
call sent out mentions among the objects: 

‘*To compare in frank and friendly discussion the 
conflicting views held by the different divisions of the 
Temperance host ; to come as nearly as possible to an 
agreement, so that there may be less waste of strength in 
disputations with one another, and that our blows against 
the liquor evil may be far more united and effective ; to 
unite upon a carefully prepared address to the people of 
the United States, and of the Dominion of Canada, which 
will aim to set forth precisely the grounds of our opposi- 
tion to the saloon, and our reasons for appealing to the 
public to bring about at once its overthrow ; to take such 
steps as may be necessary to place the teaching of Tem- 
perance hygiene in the public schools throughout the 
country on the basis of a fixed study—the laws making 
its teaching mandatory ; to plan for the systematic edu- 
cation of the masses in Temperance statistics, facts, argu- 
ments, principles ; to seek to enlist far more the pulpit 
and press in the advocacy of total abstinence; to place 
the educative power of law against the saloon ; to take 
whatever other action against the liquor evil that may be 
deemed wise. 

‘¢ We ask all local, State, and National Temperance So- 
cieties (regardless of sex, color, or politics), and all 
churches and other religious or secular organizations 
which hate the saloon to send representatives, each or- 
ganization to be entitled to one voting delegate to each 
zo members. The only condition for membership to the 
Congress to be this: The body sending the representative 
shall favor the overthrow of the saloon, and shall favor 
total abstinence. Friends of Temperance in Canada and 
in other countries will be most heartily welcomed. Each 
delegate will be expected to present credentials.’’ 


THE things that belong to men must be understood in 
order t@ be loved ; the things that belong to God must 
be loved in order to be understood. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
TRENTON, N. J.—At the meeting of Trenton Friends’ Association, 
held Third month 26, the Literature Committee presented a paper by 
Jane Horsnall on “ Sketches of Early Friends,” in which the brief ca- 
reer of James Parnell was especially considered from the time when, 
as a lad of ‘sixteen, he visited George Fox in prison, to his early death, 
resulting from most inhuman treatment while imprisoned for standing 
firm by what he believed to be his duty to his Lord. The writer con- 
cluded with these fitting lines: “ Let us be watchful, and strengthen 
the things that remains.’’ Much discussion followed, and it was 
queried whether Friends to-day would endure so much for the sake of 
their religious principles ; that to-day we have a past history to conform 
to which was not the case that time when they looked not backward, 
but used the best light of the time. Another member thought we had 
too much discussin,— that it weakened the faith of the young to hear 
so many opinions, leaving them nothing settled to rely upon, and con- 
trasted Friends’ meetings with those of churches where there were no 
such discussions. These remarks were followed with a defense for 
discussion as leading each to think for himself, and that church 
people depended too much upon their ministers; that Jesus never laid 
out a creed, and that truth never suffered from examination,—as Wil- 
liam Penn said. Some thought if there never had been any stepping 
away from the accepted theories of life there never would have been 
any Society of Friends. 

Maria Conrad not being present, W. Maxwell Marshall, on her be- 
half, gave a reading from the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, which 
raised the question whether Friends’ meetings were held in the same 
spirit as of old. The comment following did not indicate that our 
members upheld the views of the writer. 

The Current Topics Commi.tee gave a paper on “ What are the 
functions of the Yearly, the Quarterly, the Monthly, and the Prepara- 
tive Meetings? What relations do they bear to each other and are 
the original ideas carried out?’’ prepared by William Walton. After 
describing the functions of the different meetings, the writer stated that 
he believed the original ideas were generally carried out. In the re- 
marks the thought was expressed that some of the monthly meetings 
might be dispensed with, but this opinion was not generally con- 
curred in. 

During the business part of the meeting a communication from the 
Philadelphia Association was read and delegates appointed to attend 
the meeting of Fourth month 7, to be held in the interests of Friends’ 
Associations. The paper to be read at this time given to the Trenton 
Association was assigned to Esther Potts. 

Meeting was adjourned to meet Fourth month 23. 


L. H. S. 








looking and begging for work. They leave their families in a most 
destitute condition. They cannot get enough work here to feed them- 
selves. They are willing to do anything for any price, to get a little 
food to send to their families. They raise rice and corn in that section. 
School continues flourishing, little or no falling off in numbers as yet.” 





GRADUATING EXERCISES AT THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL.—At the 
Williamson Free School of Industrial Trades, at Elwyn, Delaware 
county (the institution founded by the late Isaiah V. Williamson), the 
first *‘ Commencement Day”’ exercises took place on the 2d instant. 


| There were 59 graduates (boys), of whom 46 received diplomas, and 
| 13, letters of recommendation. Twelve graduated as bricklayers and 





plasterers, 11 as carpenters, 13 as machinists, and 10 as pattern-makers. 

Howard J. Webster, graduate in the machine trade, delivered a 
manly and thoughtful address, and addresses were also made by Gov. 
Pattison, Mayor Stuart, and others. The Governor referred to the 
wisdom and foresight of William Penn in making provision for the 
future welfare of the Commonwealth, and then sketched the character 
of the late I. V. Williamson, a quiet and retired man, whose manner 
conveyed no thought of the large purposes in his mind. The Gov- 
ernor said he had been impressed by the statement that, although all 
the buildings designed have been completed and equipped, there is now 
more money in the treasury of the school than there was when it was 
started. 

President Shrigley, of the Board of Trustees, said the average age 
of the graduate was 19 years and 4 months, and their average weight 


| is 8 per cent. above the normal. Of the 59 graduates, 48 have taken 


the total abstinence pledge. For good conduct and good scholarship 
a total of $447 has been awarded to the pupils, some of them receiv- 
ing from $39.50 down. 





LecTURE AT WEST CHESTER.—On the 26th ult. Professor. J. 
Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore, read a paper on ‘*Some Familiar 
Myths,” before the pupils of Friends’ School in the afternoon, and at 
Darlington Seminary in the evening. 

The speaker took the familiar legends and tales that are the com- 
mon property of modern nations, and showed how many of these, and 
even the “* Mother Goose ’’ rhymes, are of remote ancestry. Much of 
the earliest history of the world and many of the primitive beliefs of 


| man lie hidden away in these pieces. It is to the imagination of the 
| Greeks that we owe some of the most beautiful myths., The Greeks 


created those legends which, beginning with Homer in his “ Iliad” 


| and “ Odyssey,”’ have survived to our own time. He treated the de- 


CONFERENCE CLASS, ISTH AND RACE Sts.—At a meeting of the | 
Conference Class, held Third month 18, the minutes of the preceding | 


meeting were read. 


* Quaker Ideal,”’ a book which has received favorable notice from the 
press, and which has been recommended by the Literature Committee 
of the Young Friends’ Association. The author [an English Friend, 
and minister] first explains his own relation to the subject, he being a 
birthright member and for many years a close student of the principles 
of the Society. All systems which live must be amenable to change, 
and the Quaker Ideal is a historical development, the vital truths re- 
maining but the incidental peculiarities of dress and language, passing 
rapidly away. The imputation that we are not a proselyting body may 
be well founded, but the characteristic is one to be avoided. We be- 


lieve we stand for great truths which the world has need of, and it be- | 


comes our duty to speak with tongue and pen for the spreading of those, 
principles of whose great worth we are convinced. 

At the close of the chapter is summed up in a sentence the object 
of the book : “ to present an ideal picture of what I conceive nine- 


velopment of three chief lines of world-myths, those of the sun, of the 
moon, and of the winds. These he traced from their early Greek and 
Norse forms down through the romances and epics of the middle ages, 
and showed how they are being constantly remodeled and re-sung by 


| modern poets. 
Robert M. Janney read the introductory chapter to Francis Frith’s | 


teenth century Quakerism ought to be, and to some extent actually is.” | 


Favorable comment was made and it was recommended that each 
member of the class should provide himself with a copy of the book, 
and, having previously read the chapter, be better prepared for the dis- 
cussion in our meetings. 


The line of thought was illustrated by passages from the Bible, 
from Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Longfellow’s “ Hia- 
watha,”’ and other sources. Among the legends treated were those of 
“Apollo,” ** Diana,” “* The Golden Fleece,” “*‘ The Harp of Orpheus,” 
“Echo,” “ The Sirens, ‘Achilles,’ ‘Siegfried,’ ‘* The Death of 
Balder,”’ “‘ King Arthur,” “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “ The 
Lorelei,” ‘The Erl-King,” ‘“ Sleeping Beauty,” “ Jack and Jill,” 
‘* The Man in the Moon,” and certain of the myths of the American 
Indians. 





PRESIDENT THOMPSON'S “ EXTENSION’? WorK.—After referring 
to the recent election of Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson as president of the 
Boys’ Central High School, of this city, and remarking that “the 
honor came to him unsought and the School has been extremely fortu- 
nate in being able to secure his services,’ the University Extension 
Bulletin 2dds that “he has achieved an enviable reputation as an in- 
spiring Extension lecturer. Since the formation of the American So- 


| clety in 1890, he has given thirty-four Extension lecture courses upon 


The feeling was expressed that only a Friend can properly write of | 


Friends, that all attempts by outsiders have been more or less failures. 
The chairman announced that there would be no Conference Class 
on the following First-day, but that all members were requested to be 
present at the general meeting of the First-day School, which would 
take place at’that time. The class then adjourned. ee 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL.—In the Schofield School Bulletin, Abby D. 
Munro reports the condition of Mount Pleasant School for Second 
month. Pupils registered, 300; average attendance 286. She adds 
the following: 

“« We are having very fine weather. [This was written, of course, 
before the cold weather on the 27th ult.] Vegetation is very forward, 
and if nothing unforeseen occurs, the market will be unusually early. 
The village is full of men, from as far as forty miles in the country, 


Political Economy, English and American Literature, and Comparative 
Religion, which is the best proof possible of the success he has 
achieved in this new field of educational work. We are glad to be 
able to say to our local centres in and near Philadelphia that Dr. 
Thompson’s new duties will not prevent his delivering his Extension 
lecture courses. His position gives him an exceedingly good oppor- 
tunity to advance the work of University Extension and strengthen its 
hold upon the community.”’ 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING.—The University 
Extension Bulletin, issued with the date of the 15th ult., gives full 
details concerning the courses of lectures which are proposed at the 
summer meeting to be held in this city. The summer meeting held 
last year was regarded as a decided success, and the one now projected 
is upon a larger scale, and it is hoped will have a corresponding im- 
portance. It will begin on the 2d and end on the 28th of the Seventh 
u..onth, and besides the several courses of lectures, will include a meet- 
ing of Economists, an Educational Conference, etc. The Educational 
Conference will have the help of a number of eminent specialists, and 


| the leading feature will be a full discussion and presentation of the 








Herbartian School of educational thought. 
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Among the lecturers an- | 


nounced are R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century magazine, Professor | 


Trent, of the University of the South, who spoke last year, and will 
now have a course of ten lectures on early American Literature; Dr. 
W. Clark Robinson, who will lecture on English Literature ; Professor 
Hammond, of Cornell University, and others. 


VaAcATIONS.—A week’s vacation is given about this time at Swarth- 
more, and in some of the schools. The students at Swarthmore had 
leave of absence last week, and returned to their studies on the 3d in- 
stant. At the George School they were allowed to go after recitations 
on the 30th ult., and will return on Second-day next. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—About sixty volumes have recently 
been added to the library of the Boys’ Department, the new books 


THE LIBRARY. 
IN the Cen¢ury for the present month there are several articles of note. 
One of these is an account by W. Woodville Rockhill, the Asian 


| traveler, under the title “‘ Driven out of Tibet,” of his attempt to pass 


| from China through Tibet. 


| to the astronomical world as ‘‘ The Red House Astronomer.” 


Another is entitled ““A Comet Finder,” 
and describes the work of W. R. Brooks, of Geneva, N. Y., known 


It is by 


| Frank W. Mack, and is illustrated with views of the comets discovered 


| by W. R. Brooks. 


| material, including a lecture and verses. 


Much interest will be felt in John G. Nicolay’s 
paper on “ Lincoln’s Literary Experiments,’’ being in the nature of ad- 
vance sheets of the forthcoming volumes of Lincoln’s Speeches and 
Writings. It presents a considerable amount of hitherto unpublished 
The latter were inspired, as 


| was stated by Lincoln in a letter enclosing them to a friend, in 1844, 


being chiefly such as it is thought will prove useful for collateral read- | 


ing and reference. ‘ 
in the selection, and almost every subject of high school interest is 
represented. 


The needs of all the classes have been consulted | 


On the 27th ult. Alice M. Williams, of the Friends’ School, Wil- 


mington, Del., read before the faculty and a number of others inter- 
ested, a paper on “ Education in Athens and Sparta.” Giving a 
thorough outline of the Grecian methods and ideals in education, she 


left it with her audience to form their own criticisms, and to draw les- | 


sons from the past for present use. 


John C. Gifford, of Swarthmore College, lectured before classes D | 


and E on the 23d ult. His subject was “ The British West Indies,” 


and his talk was illustrated by numerous views secured during his re- | 


cent travels in the tropics. 

On the afternoon of Third month 30th, Harriet S. Atwater delivered 
before the C classes in history a talk on the “‘ History of the American 
Flag.” 


SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA.—In the Schofield School Bulletin (for Third 
month, recently issued), Martha Schofield gives notes of her trip, in 
company with Mary Willets, to the coast of South Carolina, and has 
the following concerning schools in Georgia : 

“ We left Aiken for Augusta, Third month 3, and after a few hours’ 
drive thither took train via Millen, passing through much swampy 
country, though the ground in places and many trees were gaily 
adorned with the blooming yellow jessamine. Reached Savannah in 
time for supper with our friends at the Teachers’ Home of Beach Insti- 
tute. Miss Ford, the Principal, held the same position one term at the 
Schofield School. 
cial secretary, made us most comfortable, and we met the six other 


Here Miss Holman, head of the house and finan- | Alabama by the negroes themselves. 


when he visited the neighborhood in which he spent his boyhood. 
These are the opening stanzas : 


‘** My childhood’s home I see again, 
And sadden with the view; 
And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There’s pleasure in it too. 


‘*O Memory! thou midway world 
*Twixt earth and paradise, 
Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


** And, freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure, and bright, 
Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light.” 


Other contributions are a biographical and critical article on Mat- 
thew Arnold, by Florence Earle Coates, (of Philadelphia), with a por- 


| trait of Arnold, which forms the frontispiece of the magazine; an 


teachers of the Institute. Next morning attended the opening exer- | 


cises, and heard some good recitations from among the two hundred 
and fifty students in attendance. This Institute is under the care of 
the American Missionary Association (Congregational), though Iowa 
sends most of the support not collected by those in charge. 


“ Later, the electric car took us five miles out to Thunderbolt, and | 


a half mile walk brought us to the Georgia State Industrial College for 
Colored Youths. 


Wright. He was the little boy of whom J. G. Whittier wrote in his 


poem, ‘ From Howard at Atlanta,’ because, when the General asked | 
What message shall I take back North? this lad rose and said, ‘ Tell | 


them, we're risin’.’ He graduated at Atlanta University, founded the 
Ware School in Augusta, and was offered the presidency of this college 


by the State authorities, when they took away the State money from | 


Atlanta because the white children of the professors attended the 
classes. A Mr. Parsons, of New York, gave his winter residence and 
ten acres, and an adjoining place was bought. Two ante-bellum man- 
sions, in the midst of a grove of magnificent live oaks, are said to have 


the breeze. 
ton river, or more properly an arm of the sea, was the pest-house built 
by the students ; another is going up in the same way. Three years 
ago they began with eight students, and now number one hundred, 
some young men walking ten miles a day, and others earning some- 
thing to meet expenses, by working in the shops, carpentering, iron 


working and on the farm, where practical training is given. The barn, | 
Garden | 


hennery, and farmer’s house are the work of the students. 
vegetables were started, some already sent to market, with tomatoes in 
hot-beds ready to be set out. 

*‘ This Industrial College will certainly be a great foundation for 
the future well-being of its students. It added zest to our determina- 


industry in which the best teaching will accomplish the most good.”’ 


‘¢LOOK IN THY HEART.”’ 
THE Poet says, Look in thy heart and write! 
But thou, demand what is that heart of thine— 
The home of rancor, grief, unrest, and spite, 
Or filled with love of man and dreams divine ? 
— Titus Munson Coan, in The Century. 


Here we were met by our old friend, Presideut | 


been there in the days of Oglethorpe, with the long moss swaying in | bare and gaunt one. 


Near the bluff, overlooking the marshes and the Wilming- | 


| the Government. 
| appear to have settled in the South. 





article by Edward Eggleston on ‘“ Wild Flowers of English Speech in 
America”; one by F. Marion Crawford on “ The* Gods of India”; 
another on “ Methods of Sewage Disposal,” by that expert in such 
subjects, George E. Waring, Jr.; and finally we may mention a very 
good and timely résumé of the “ Forestry Legislation in Europe,” by 
Dr. B. E. Fernow, chief of the forestry division of the Agricultural 
Department. 


Dr. Albert Shaw, in the current number of the Review of Reviews, 
shows in an interesting way what is being done for negro education in 
His article, entitled ‘« Negro 
Progress on the Tuskegee Plan,’’ describes the remarkable work car- 
ried on at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute under the 


| direction of Booker T. Washington, a Hampton graduate who has 


chosen his field of labor in the “ black belt '’ of Alabama, and who has 
been frequently alluded to in these columns. This work meets, Dr. 
Shaw says, with warm commendation from Southern whites who have 
interested themselves in it, and it is indeed worthy of study by all 
Americans who look forward to a solution of the race problem through 
educational agencies, and especially through intelligent self help on the 
part of the colored people. 


‘Octave Thanet,” who is writing a series of articles on American 


| farmers and farming in Scridner’s, continues her subject in the current 


issue of that magazine. She says on one point: “ There are two kinds 
of farmers South: the planters and the small farmers, who either rent 
rom the planters or own little farms of their own. The tenants, who 


| call themselves renters, ‘ make a crop ’ on shares, that is, they pay their 


rent in cotton or corn. They are assured of a living, though,often a 
They sometimes save enough to buy a farm. 
The small farmer is a recent class in the South. Generally he is a man 
who has saved a few hundred dollars, or who expects a pension from 
A surprisingly large number of ex-Federal soldiers 
I know one rural neighborhood 
in Arkansas where a quarter of the customers at the store either enjoy 
or hope for pensions from a grateful country.”’ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, announce the publication of a 
translation of a recent French work entitled, “* The Life of Saint Francis 


of Assisi,” by Paul Sabatier. The book is almost the first attempt to 
portray the figure of this remarkable personage. Francis of Assisi was 


: 4 . : : <7. | the founder of the Franciscan order of monks, or “‘ friars,”’ and in his 
basis as soon as possible, for it is an | : aaa . 
tion to get our farming on a solid bas po: ’ | character and career, as has been said, he ‘illustrated all the most re- 


| markable features of the religious life of the Middle Ages.’ 


The 
chief interest of Sabatier’s work is biographical, but it is announced as 
hardly less a picture of the century in which Saint Francis lived (he 


| was born 1182, and died 1226). and of which he was the central per- 
| sonage. 
| astic or a sceptical standpoint, and discusses the various questions asso- 


It is written from a critical and not from either an enthusi- 


ciated with Saint Francis in the spirit of modern research, while at the 
same time its tone is thoroughly sympathetic. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE.—On Third month 30, the home of Joseph 


W. Bell, No. 447 North Walnut street, West Chester, Pa., was the | attempt to enforce the dispensary law, the following extracts from a let 


scene of a pleasant gathering, a number of relatives and friends having 
met there upon that day to celebrate the anniversary of the 87th birth- 
day of Hannah I. Thompson. 

Most of the guests went from Philadelphia, and took with them 
provisions enough for a substantal dinner. Our friend was greatly sur 
prised, especially when she saw her only surviving sister, Susan L. 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, who is in her 86th year. She is in good 
health, and is remarkably bright mentally for one of her age. 

The presence of sweet flowers was one of the attractive features, 
adding beauty and fragrance to the interesting and pleasant occasion. 

Additional pleasure was caused by the receipt of numerous letters 
of congratulation from relatives and friends who are in California, 
Colorado, Florida, South Carolina, and other places too far distant to 
allow them to be present. 


THE ‘‘ DISPENSARY ”’ LAW IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In view of the riotous disturbances in South Carolina over the 


| ter of J. N. Stearns, editor of the National Temperance Advocate, 


The party from Philadelphia consisted of the following nieces, 


nephews, and friends: J. Thomas Harrop and wife, S. Ellis Furman | 


and wife, Sarah T. Mitchell, Susan T. Furman, Chas. T. Harrop and 
wife, Elizabeth H. Woodnutt, Austin Yerkes and wife, Chas. E. 
Thomas, Frank Mitchell, Justice Mitchell, William Fitzgerald, wife 
and daughter, Rebecca P. and Eliza H. Worrell. 


C4. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 2. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 
IT was a quiet day of rest, 
An Autumn Sabbath morning, 


The air was calm, and fresh and cool, 
When day was at its dawning. 


I saw,—what I had often seen 
Full many a time before, — 

A group of lofty oak trees 
Not far from our western door. 


During the lazy summer 
They had raised into the sky 
Their sturdy leaves and branches, — 
Naught else was half so high. 


But now that the leaves were golden, 
And those that were withered fled, 

There, in the fof of the oak tree 
Glimmered a brilliant red. 


*T was the sturdy Southern creeper, 
That all the summers through 

Had been growing, climbing, rising, 
Just as it ought to do. 


Unseen and all unnoticed, 
It had reached that lofty height, 
Till the frost, Dame Nature’s tester, 
Brought its triumph into light. 


Is there not here a lesson, 
That we judge not till the end ? 
Till we know what trials and troubles. 
Have made a brave one bend ? 


May we work on in earnest, 
Trusting to find the light; 

Though it come not in the day-time, 
It may shine out through the night. 


And if any one should question : 
“ Still it is only a vine!” 
True, but its purpose is finished : 
Is thee sure thee has finished thine ? 


We cannot all be leaders, 
As perhaps we might wish to be, 
But the climbing vine we remember, 
Was almost as tall as the tree. 


And if we live out in its fullness 
The life which for us is best, 
We need not be disheartened 
When we reach the hour of rest. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS. 


THE best fortune that you can leave to your children 
is the heritage of an unspotted life. 


| 


describing the practical operation of the system, are of interest. 


Tue State buys all the liquor legally sold throughout its 
wide domain. It is bottled and labelled in Columbia, 
and sent to the County Dispensaries throughout the State. 
The bottles are sealed tight with red sealing wax, the 
smallest of which are half pints, retailing at twenty cents. 

There are five dispensaries in the city of Charleston, 
four of which I visited and watched the operations. They 
are wide open, without screens, and with deep shelving 
filled with bottles of corn whiskey, gin, brandy, and other 
liquors. Here the dispenser stands, bottles on the right 
of him, bottles on the left of him, bottles behind him, 
bottles all around him, none of which are allowed to be 
broken on the premises. The ‘‘ Rules’’ are prominently 
posted up, signed by the Governor‘and other officials. No 
liquor sold to minors or drunkards, or to be drunk on the 
premises. No loafing allowed. ‘They close at six o’clock 
every night and on Sundays. 

The Sunday supply, like the manna of the children 


| of Israel in the wilderness, must be gathered in on Satur- 


| day. 


| white man. 


The Saturday sales are usually, about twice as much 
as on other days. The average sales are from one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars a day in each dispensary. 

About two colored men go in to buy liquor to one 
I saw five colored men in four minutes pay 
$2.00 for five bottles of corn whiskey. They put them 
in their pockets and marched off to drink them outside 
or in their home. The testimony was unanimous that the 
colored people buy the most of the liquor. How much 
of it was for white men, it is impossible to tell. The 
whites either make their ‘‘ Brother in Black ’’ a cat’s-paw, 
or they import it in jugs, bottles, cases, or kegs. I am 
told on very good authority, that the white people of 
Charleston laid in large stocks of liquor for personal use 
just before the law went into effect, and the supply is not 
yet exhausted. 

And everybody agrees that this home drinking has 
very largely increased since the passage of the law. 
Charleston hates the law, calls it a fraud and a humbug, 
and does its best to bring it into disrepute, and to 
trample it under foot. The Daily News and Courier, the 
ablest paper in the State, fights it with all its might. 
‘*« Politics’? has much to do with it. ‘‘ Blind Tigers’’ 
abound all over the city ; State constables appointed to 
enforce the law are hissed, despised, and shot at on every 
hand. 

There are plenty of saloons, restaurants, grocery-stores, 
pool-rooms, cigar stores, etc., which sold liquor before 
the law was enacted that are now ‘‘ Blind Tigers,’’ law- 
breakers, selling on the sly, and defying the authorities. 
There are 113 persons who have paid the United States 
revenue tax, thus publicly saying they intend to break 
the law all they can. A few of these are probably drug- 
gists who do not intend to sell as a beverage. To hear 
the enemies of the law talk, one would think there were 
ten times as much liquor sold as before. 

These ‘*‘ Blind Tigers’’ are much like the illegal sell- 


| ing in Maine and other prohibitory States. None but the 


| initiated can find the liquor. 


Nothing is seen by the 
public. A search warrant rarely finds it. They hide it 
under floors, in stone and brick walls, pools of water or 
some other dark holes. There are some twenty State 


| constables in Charleston, appointed by the Governor, 


and they make things lively. These men are brave and 
determined, but I found them to be gentlemen. There 


| are warrants sworn out almost every day ‘‘ on information 
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and belief’’ that liquor 1s sold, and they seek to find it 
by ‘‘ raiding ’’ the premises. 

I accompanied the officers on one of these ‘ raids.’’ 
There were six policemen in uniform with a police+patrol 
wagon, eight constables in plain dress, with the chief of 
detectives in uniform mounted on a magnificent charger 


which would have done credit to General Sheridan on his | much sunshine ; unfavorable for maple sugar production ; 
famous ride up the Shenandoah valley. We visited five | snow on ground in extreme north ; frost out of ground 


of the ‘‘dens,’’ and of course found nothing. They 


went from cellar to garret. Of course the law-breakers | 


have only very small quantities of liquor on hand, which | jury; from best authority peaches were badly injured in 


can be easily concealed. It is easy to get word of the 


} 





coming of the constables a few minutes beforehand. But | 
they find it a hard road totravel. I am told the Governor | 
and State authorities declare they will enforce the law if | 


it takes the entire militia of the State. I can but admire 
the grit and activity with which they charge on the law- 
breakers. 

The law is a little rough on hotels. The Charleston 
Hotel, one of the. best in the South, has been obliged to 


WEATHER BUREAU REPORT ON CROPS. 


| THE United States Weather Bureau, at Washington, 


Fourth month 2, sends out the following summary of tele- 


| graphic statements concerning crop conditions at close of 


last week : 


New England.—Month usually warm and dry, with 


in central and southern portions ; some farm work done ; 
no injury to fruit in March, except to peaches, slight in- 


February. 

New York.—Season early, soil generally in fine con- 
dition, some plowing done; grass and grain wintered 
finely ; good maple sugar season ; early peaches ruined, 
and early small fruits considerably injured in some west- 
ern sections, but late peaches and other fruits not suffi- 
ciently advanced ; cold proved beneficial by checking too 


| early development ; reports state that grapes are practi- 


discontinue its open bar, which is a loss of from six to | 
eight thousand dollars a year. It has, however, estab- | 


lished a ‘* close relation 


with the dispensary across the | 


street so as to supply liquor for table use and for drinking | 


in the rooms of the hotel. Jt, however, has to stand on | riously injured, also blackberries; early fruits one-half 
equal footing with the ‘colored people,’’ and pay retail | killed ; young clover badly wilted ; in Atlanticand Ocean 


prices to the State. 
‘¢ What are the results of the law?’’ Well, it is too 
early to tell much about it. It is only getting fairly under 


cally uninjured. 

New Jersey.—Reports from all sections indicate that 
no damage has been done to early fruit trees or other 
vegetation in central and northern counties ; in south- 
western section all early truck above ground has been se- 


| counties injury to peach crop as serious as reported in 
| newspapers ; in vicinity of Vineland only early peaches 


way and is in the hands of the Supreme Court, which | 


may decide its fate before this letter sees the light of 
print. I hope to return home by way of Columbia, and 


have interviewed quite a number of people in Charleston, 
and have a mixture of views and opinions. 
Prohibitionists who are such from an intelligent con- 
viction, and who delieve that the sale of liquor as a bev- 
erage is the s.urce of infinite mischief, vice, crime, woe, 


the law. I had a very pleasant interview with Mrs. Sal- 
lie F. Chapin, president of the State Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and who has taken a most active part 
in the temperance work of the State for many years. 
While she is still for prohibition, yet she is enthusiastic 


injured. 
Pennsylvania.—First three weeks very warm and fine ; 


| season unusually early ; spring farm work well advanced ; 


; E l | winter grain and grass look well ; considerable oats sown ; 
take a view of matters from that ‘‘ higher altitude.’’ I | 


many potatoes planted ; damage to vegetation by cold 


| last week very slight; fruit buds not far enough ad- 
| vanced to suffer from the freeze ; germs bright and green. 
| The dryness and slow moderation of the weather has 


been greatly in favor of all crops, especially fruits ; out- 


‘ i ° €,; | look good. 
misery, disease, and death, of course do not believe in | 


Maryland.—Until cold weather during last week of 


| March the season was unusually advanced ; peaches and 
| all early fruits were in bloom, and these, with growing 
| vegetables, were greatly damaged in all sections by the 
| freeze; apples safe; some oats sown; corn planting 


over the working of the law as a ‘‘ step forward.’’ The | 


Woman’s Union has taken no action in regard to it, so 
far as I can learn. Members of the Order of Good 
Templars, so far as I saw them, take no stock in the law. 
They do not lay a straw in its way. If it can do any 


begun. 
Virginta.—Farming operations unusually advanced and 
everything promising until recent freezes ; practically all 


| early fruits and vegetables killed; new clover generally 


good, they rejoice and still labor on for the higher ideal | 


of their platform and principle. 

I called on some of the ablest colored pastors of the 
city, and leaders of colored schools, and found that while 
they favored the entire suppression of the traffic, yet they 


killed ; tobacco plants safe as far as known; potatoes 


| generally uninjured. 


Illinois —Conditions until the 24th unusually favora- 
ble for all farm work; oat seeding, except in northern 
portion, practically completed ; large acreage of potatoes 


| planted; it is generally conceded, except in extreme 


thought in many ways the law had done good. Some | 


colored men now bring home money to their families who 
failed to before. The abolishment of the open bar has 
been a benefit to them. 

That it diminishes drinking or drunkenness I have 


seen no evidence, though the author of the bill, in a | 


public address recently published in the papers, declares 
it has done so. It has removed the open bar-room with 
its ‘‘ treating ’’ and loafing, and it has greatly diminished 
the open sale. The men in charge of the dispensaries 
that I saw were gentlemen, received me very politely and 
talked intelligently about the whole matter. 
lates ’’ better than the old law. The prohibitions of the 
law are most excellent. 


It is stated that not one Arab woman in all Algeria is 
able to read. 


It ‘‘ regu- | 





northern portions, where not for enough advanced, that 
fruit of all kinds, excepting late apples, has been seriously 


| damaged if not entirely ruined ; potatoes and all tender 
| vegetation affected injuriously ; reports conflict as to 


damage to oats. 

JIndiana.—Wheat wintered well and is far advanced ; 
cold weather latter part of March probably injured some 
wheat in the southern section, where it is jointed ; peaches 
killed end of January ; young clover, some oats, garden 


| truck, and all fruit, except late apples and berries, re- 
| ported killed end of March ; reports, however, very con- 


flicting. 

Ohio.—Weather conditions favorable ; advanced ce- 
real growth ; until recent cold, sod plowing and oat seed- 
ing were well advanced, and oats coming up; cold 


| weather badly damaged rank or jointed wheat ; young 


clover and oats froze; early planted potatoes killed ; 
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peaches, cherries, pears, quinces, apples, and berries be- 
lieved to be safe. 

Jowa.—First and second decades of March unusually 
favorable ; daily temperature averaged 16° above normal, 
with abundant moisture ; two-thirds seeding done ; much 
ground plowed for corn ; last decade coldest on record ; 
minimum temperature near zero three days ; early orchard 
fruit damaged in southern districts; winter wheat and 
some spring cereals considerably injured. 

Nebraska.—First twenty days exceptionally fine ; 
farm work well advanced ; seeding nearly completed ; last 
ten days very unfavorable ; freezing weather suspended 
work, injured spring wheat, and sprouted oats; winter 
wheat looks well; peaches ruined ; cherries, plums, and 
pears badly injured ; apples and small fruits safe. 

Kansas.—March unusually warm and dry; wheat 
backward from dry weather ; oats generally sown, some 
coming up, but cut down by freezes ; oats in southwest 
in good shape; flax being sown ; plowing for corn in 
progress ; prairie grass starting ; pears, peaches, and ap- 
ricots generally killed by late cold; strawberries cut 
down ; early apples and plums injured ; late apples not 
hurt. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
J. N. STEARNS writes from Winter Park, Florida, Third month 15,4 
letter to the National Temperance Advocate. He says that “ Florida 
has only about one-half her usual number of visitors this year, and is 


feeling the depression of the times quite as severely as the rest of | 


mankind.”’ 

—Agriculture in England is at its lowest ebb. Every year sees 
more and more land going out of cultivation. 
was 176,000 acres, and since 1873 nearly two million acres have been 
abandoned.—New York World. 

—lIt is significant that of the 210,000 volumes consulted at the Astor 
Library last year, the greatest number, 23,000, were American histories ; 


11,000, and American documents, likewise 11,000; next, mechanics 
and engineering, 9,000; then theology and genealogy, 7,000 each.— 
New York Tribune. 

—The annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shows that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, there were 
19,770,559 bushels of corn consumed in the manufacture of distilled 
spirits. 

—One thousand meetings in support of the Direct Veto (Local 
Option) bill were held within three weeks under the auspices of the 
North of England Temperance League. 

—Mississippi has now only four counties not under prohibition. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 
A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cagé Ninth month 19th, 1893 
by HowarpD M, JENKINS. 
Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
> : si 2 copies ; for 25 ; 
OPO eres, ee gL O) far 100.” Sent by maal af these 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. | 


Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 


BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 


ne of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- | 
on Public Health Association. Price, in paper | 
binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. | 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Eighth Conference of FRIENDS’ UNION | 
FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR will meet at the 
MouNTAIN INSTITUTE, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y., the 
13th of Eighth month, 1894. 


Yommittee ot Arrangements desiring to have 
ell the subjects presented in their various aspects 
invite Friends to contribute papers on any phase 0 
Philanthropic Labor, or make propositions or sug- 
gestions in regard to future work. No paper to ex- 





25- 
an 


minutes in reading. All to be received 
tote cabenenee not later than the Ist of Fifth 
2 J. W. HUTCHINSON, Chairman, _ 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York. 


Third month 5, 1894. 


month. 


Last year the decrease | 





—Sixteen of the eighteen counties of Nova Scotia now have 
prohibition. 

—It is stated that British investments in American breweries now 
amount,to $91,201,830. 

—In England, this year, the Second month was the dryest (for 
that month) of which there is record. The rainfall was but 1.6 inches, 
against an average for the past twenty-five years of 2.92. The farmers 


are fearful of a dryer summer than afflicted them last year, which it- 
self broke all records. 


—All Europe seems to have the exhibition fever, and some sort of 
a World’s Fair is to be held in every European capital during this year. 
And the epidemic is spreading further afield. Alexandria is preparing 
a national exhibition of ancient and modern Egypt, to be open in that 
city during the coming summer. It is to be a complete exposition of 
the modern life, social, industrial, and artistic, of the land of the Pha- 
arohs, and also much of the country’s wondrous past.—V. Y. Sun. 


—Ships that have come back from the North Atlantic sealing 
grounds report that the total catch will not exceed 200,000, less than 
half the usual number. In addition they tell of extreme suffering and 
hardships, with loss of lives and damage to vessels in consequence of 
the severity of the weather and the great number of icebergs. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

RioTs and armed conflicts, almost to the verge of civil war, have oc- 
curred in South Carolina, in consequence of opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the State “ dispensary ” liquor law. At Darlington, the county 
seat of Darlington county, in the northeastern section of the State, the 
agents of the dispensary system attempted to search private houses for 
secreted liquor, when an armed mob was organized, and the agents and 
constables attacked. The reports said that four persons were killed. 
Governor Tillman, who is one of the authors of the law, attempted to use 
the State militia to support the local officers, but several companies dis- 
banded, refusing to serve. At this writing the situation has calmed down 
but there is great bitterness of feeling, and it seems possible that the law 
may be completely nullified. 


IT seems to be the general impression that the severely cold weather 
last week did not seriously injure the fruit, in this part of the country, 


| €xcept, perhaps, some early varieties. 


THE discussion of the proposed Tariff bill was begun in the United 


| States Senate on the 2d inst., Senator Voorhees making the opening 
then came American literature, with 16,000 volumes; then art history, | 


speech in favor of its passage. 
continue many weeks. 

THE steamship Zms, of the North German Lloyds line, from Bre- 
men for New York, broke her propeller frame, at sea,on the 18th ult., 
and on the 27th was picked up by another steamer and towed into 
Fayal, in the Azores Islands, on the 2d inst. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the 29th ult., sent a message to Con- 
gress, vetoing the “ Seigniorage ”’ bill. 

SERIOUS labor troubles exist in Western Pennsylvania, in the coke 


The debate, there is no doubt, will 


| regions near Pittsburg, a part of the laborers, mostly Hungarians and 


others of foreign birth, having organized to drive off those who will 


| not join them in a demand for higher pay. 


brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion, They are standard,and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR * (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“* BEYMER-BAUMAN "’ (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
*““BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
“*DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
- “ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh), 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. Many 
short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tintin Colors, a one-pound can to a 
und keg of Lead, and mix your own q 
insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and 
Save you a good many dollars. 


“JEWETT” (New York). 

“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“*MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

*“*RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

*““UNION "’ (New York). 


ints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


get our book on paints and color-card, frees it will probably 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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FOR INDIGESTION: 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., 

says: 
of indigestion, and a pleasant acidulated drink 
when properly diluted with water, and sweet- 
ened.” 


~ NOTICES. — 
*,* The last meeting for this season of 
Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, will be held 


this (Seventh- day) evening, Fourth month 7, at | 


8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street, 


to which members and contributors are invited. | 


Won. HeEacock, Clerk. 
*,* A Children’s Meeting, under the care of 
the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be 
held in the meeting-house at Buckingham, Bucks 
county, on First-day, the 8th of Fourth month, 
at 2.30 p.m. All interested are invited to attend. 
Susan Ric, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Phila 


IT value it as an excellent preventative | 


delphia First-day School Union will be held in | 


Race Street meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, 
Fourth month 13, at $ o’clock. All interested 
in First-day School. work are earnestly invited to 
be present. 
. B. Carr, 
Smee M. Hoicoms, \ Clerks. 
*,* A portion of ~~ Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Schuylkill, on First-day next, 
the 8th instant. 


‘Train from 12th and Market streets, Philadel- | 


phia, 8.15 a. m., for Phoenixville. 
I. H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Concord | 


Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 


will be held in the Swarthmore Friends’ meeting- | 
house, on First-day, Fourth month 15, 1894, at | 


2.30 p. m. 


Madame Layyoli Barakat and others will ad- | 


dress the meeting. All are cordially invited. 
Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month occur 
as follows : 


15. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month 
occur as follows: 

13. Philadelphia. 

14. Salem. 


te. 
wards, 





*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Salem 


First-day School Union will be held at Mickle- | 
ton, N. J., Fourth month 14, 1894, at 10 o'clock | 


a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are: 1. “‘How 
can we Make Teachers’ Meetings more Profita- 
ble?”’ 2. “Why do men Friends not feel the 


importance of attending the First-day School ?” 


A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 
RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, "| Clerks. 
_Joun G. Borton, 


_SaeererenrnenenrrerneeZ 


= “It’s like a_ 


_ Magic “Touch” 


ELECTRO- 
-SILICON 


‘Trial quai "quantity y for the asking; 
—pald, 15 ct 15 cts. in stamps. 


ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
__72 John St., |! New York. 
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Sold everywhere. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, / 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. | 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents, Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


$12.0 00 to $35, 00 eo us. Par- 


ties preferred who can ish a horse and travel 
ae the country; a cn though, is not neces- 
. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
women of good character will find this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for —_ employment. 


cease be used to good ad B. F. 
J NSON 2 CO, 11th and Main Sts., Richteond, Va. 


93 Years’ Record, 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 





a week can be made 


| Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 
4. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0., | 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),, . $500,000.00 
Surplus trai | eer 250'000,00 


. 50,000.00 
wiivided j Profits, . ; . 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyan done. Loans 
made on Mo and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A 

pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, see 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and 
per annum. 


| JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
| Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Ji#le and Trust Officer. | 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham ot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, 


; Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


“= GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


OFF 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. jae, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 





JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICH HARDS, 


istrators and others. The Com. | 


| furnishing purposes. 


 LANDRETHS’- 
Gardening Operations for April. 


ASPARAGUS sow, Or plant roots, if not eae to 
last month. Wherever practicable, a bed of suffi- 
cient size shoula be any eo an ample supply 
without cutting every feeble, shoot which peeps 
above the surface ; ineeed, where space and means 
admit, two beds thould be maintained, and cut 
alternate seasons. For directions for making an 
Asparagus bed, see article upon Asparagus 
| Sow BEANS, BEETS, CaBBaGE. Of CABBAGE sow 
freely, that there be enough for the fly, and to plant 
out in July for autumn use. Sow CaRRoTs, CELERY, 
Cress, CUCUMBER, LEEK, SWEET MARJORAM, Mus- 
TARD for Salad, MELons, NaSTURTIUM, ONION, PaRs- 
L&Y, PARSNIP, Peas, early and late, PoTaToEs, Rap- 
ISHES, SALSIFY, SAGE, SPINACH, THYME, TomaTo, in 
border to succeed those sown in hot-beds. Lrerrucs, 
sow in drills, also transplant from beds of last 
autumn sowing. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 


Nos. 21 and 23 8S. Sixth Street, 
Philadeiphic. 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Best Grades. 
90 cts. and $1.00. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philad’ a. 


|For Dry Goods — 


——THE BEST PLACE Is—— 


'Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 

Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
| that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual 
| inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
| the largest to be found in the American market, 





STREETS. 





up | 


| Gloves, 


| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
. | as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


CAPITAL, AL, 81, 000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


ICERS 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GAR 
WILLIAM H 


crormea™ H. GAW, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. ick ADDIS, 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


RETT 
JENK! 


BROAD OAD AND CHESTNUT. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 
106 Wall St., New York. 





Try Ingram’s 
Blended Coffee. 


On receipt of Two Dollars, Seven 
Pounds of it will be sent free to any | 
railroad station where the 5-cent pack- 
age stamp can be used. 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. ___ Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


| 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, | 
| 
| 


1. P. THOMAS & SON CO. Ss 





Factory, Mantua Pornt, N. J. 


FERTILIZERS. 


High-grade bone fertilizers have | 
become a necessity to successful 
farming. We aim to supply the de- 
mand with goods that will return 
profitable results, and our increasing 
yearly sales is convincing proof of | 
the merit of our goods. 

We manufacture special goods for | 
Potatoes and for Corn. 

Write for full descriptive circular, giving | 
analyses of goods and testimonials. | 
i 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, I’a. 


w : FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AN DJ D JOURNAL — 





| Fourth and and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 











Gaete Anneelueraes 


aes Hower fs 


.) This is the proofoflife. When 
») our word you will be satisfied— 
is ours. BURPEE’S FAR) 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The news 
Leading American 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
319 and $23 Sixth Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ee ie, ss tee co a ee 


= 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aLL DestraBLe Forms of Lirgc and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PureLy Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SurRp.ivs of over Two and a Hatr Mriiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Compan ny of Philadelphia 
409 Chestaut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. | « 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, T 


TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
ey ee ae otahartpm pet 


SAMUEL R. SRTPLEY ; AL T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
a WAG; Mt JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
nonicnts OULEET Ey Assistant’ trust Of Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND)” 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST-COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
This any ope issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable st 
s ater five ive eats With interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
receives deposits, — ie by check. 


DIRECTORS . 

C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
Det Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, |  G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacott, 
Francis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 

Seseoh E- Githeyhenm, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





or Aa COUNTY, SCHOOL sa CITY 


Trust Companies and indi- 


a F. NEWHALL, Manager East. Ofiee 
VIELD “YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. PER CENT. as: Lean Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 





FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 20z., 4oz., 80z., pints, and quarts 
especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


 Drear S Re 


Siawo been pihases Os no mam erties aa 
this is the year or ECONO! Bon 
This is the year for E OM. . 
Send two stam pam NOMS EN 
the best only. 
crip.ons ip oc tpesertoea is 














Professional Market Gardener, will 4 
the very CHOICEST V and: 
in the home garden. Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL ex how it is 
done. Sen 












